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MOHAMMED. 


BY REV. EDSON L. CLARK. 


AMONG the men whose genius has 
powerfully affected the course of human 
events, the Arabian Prophet must be 
placed in the foremost rank. It has 
probably never been given to any other 
uninspired man to wield for good or for 
evil so mighty an influence on the desti- 


nies of his fellow-men. After the lapsé 
of twelve hundred years, not less than a 
hundred and fifty millions of people ac- 
knowledge him as the prophet of God, 
and found their hopes of heaven on the 
doctrines which he taught. 

It is not easy for us to form a just es- 
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timate of Mohammed and his system. 
For, in the first place, itis a system which 
has for twelve centuries been the most 


powerful and the most bitter enemy of ' 


our Christian religion and civilization ; 
which has looked contemptuously upon 
every follower of Jesus as an infidel and 
a dog. Besides, it is difficult for the 
mind to so abstract itself from the cir- 
cumstances of the present time as to be 
- able clearly to understand the character 
and conduct of one who lived in a distant 
age and country which had almost no- 
thing in common with our own. It is ob- 
vious that such a man should be judged, 
not in the light of our more perfect 
civilization, but from the standpoint of 
his own age, according to the light then 
enjoyed, and the principles then accepted 
by mankind. Mohammed was an illiter- 
ate Pagan, living at a time when all true 
religion seemed about to perish from the 
earth, and when civilization itself was 
becoming rapidly obscured. When these 
facts are duly considered, we may see, 
what indeed might safely be assumed at 
the outset by a believer in the progres- 
sive character of Divine Providence, 
that the rise of this great religious and 
political power was no disastrous break- 
ing in of the powers of evil upon man- 
kind, but that it was raised up, or, if any 
prefer the phrase, permitted for a benef- 
icent purpose ; and that its results to 
the human race have, on the whole, been 
for good, and not for evil,—for the ad- 
vancement, and not for the hindering of 
the kingdom of God. 

The Arabs of the sixth century, like 
those of the present day, were divided 
,into two classes,— the dwellers in towns, 
and the wandering tribes of the desert ; 
the latter very rude and poor, the former 
comparatively wealthy and cultivated. 
Of the reduced but still considerable 
caravan trade of those days, MECCA was 
the most important center in Western 
Arabia, and was regarded as the sacred 
city of the race. Here Mohammed was 
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born, about the year 570. His father 
Abdallah died before his birth, and his 
mother six years later, leaving him an 
orphan, without resources save five cam- 
els, a few sheep, and a female Ethiopian 
slave. He was, however, cared for by 
his grandfather and uncle, and, on arriv- 
ing at manhood, his handsome person, 
engaging manners and talents opened to 
him the way to prosperity. Hewas em- 
ployed by a wealthy widow named Kha- 
dijah to conduct her caravan to Syria, 
which he did so successfully that, though 
fifteen years older than he, she soon 
after rewarded him with her hand in 
marriage. This connection proved emi- 
nently happy, being marked by the 
strongest mutual affection, until the 
union was broken by the death of Kha- 
dijah. Seven children were the fruit of 
this marriage,— three sons, who all died 
young, and four daughters, the youngest 
of whom was Fatima, afterwards the 
wife of the celebrated Ali. 

Mohammed had now reached the me- 
ridian of life; his marriage had given 
him wealth and leisure, and in his nu- 
merous journeyings with caravans he had 
seen much of the world. It was now 
that he began to display his peculiar 
qualities of mind, and to form his pecu- 
liar religious system. 

From a remote antiquity Mecca had 
been the seat of idol worship. Super- 
stitions originating probably in the an- 
cient Sabeanism of the country had ac- 
commodated themselves to traditions 
handed down from the Ishmaelite tribes, 
or derived from the neighboring Jews, 
and made this the center of a religious 
system which was spread throughout the 
entire peninsula. Here was the chief 
idol temple, called: the Kaaba, in which 
were collected no fewer than three hun- 
dred and sixty images of the gods, being 
one for each day of the (lunar) year. 
Here were the sacred Black Stone, that 
was believed to have fallen from heaven, 
and the-holy well, Zemzem, which was 
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“said to be the spring which supplied the desert with his mother Hagar. The wor- 
thirst of Ishmael when wandering in the ship connected with these objects, though 
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PLAN OF MECCA, 


1. Sheb Moulad, the quarter in which Mohammed was born. 2. Khadijah’s house and 
birthplace of Fatima. 3, 4. Safa and Meroua. These are eminences projecting from 
the two hilly ranges which inclose the valley. The Arabic legends say that when Hagar 
and her son Ishmael were wandering here, he was about to perish with thirst. His mother 
ran first to one and then to the other of these eminences, hoping to find water for her son. 

- The broad street between these is now traversed by pilgrims in commemoration of Hagar’s 
distress. 5. The grand Mosque surrounded by a colonnade. 6, The Kaaba. 7. The well 
Zemzem. 8. Modern Castle. 9. Mount Hira, where was the cave in which Mohammed 
began to receive his revelations. 10. Mount Abu Kobeis. The valley is from 100 to 700 
paces broad, and the city about three-fourths of a mile long. 


not so gross as that of some pagan na-_ of frequent occurrence, and the offering 
tions, was of a very cruel and sangui- of the worshiper was sometimes his own 
nary. character. Human sacrifices were children. Especially was the destruc- 
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tion of infant daughters, under some 
guise of religious rites, a common prac- ° 
tice. Mohammed’s own family had long 
held the high-priestly dignity in this sys- 
tem of religion, and were custodians of 
the sacred temple at Mecca. He was 
thus from childhood not only trained in 
the rites and mysteries of that system, 
but placed under the strongest motives 
to desire its preservation. But those 
circumstances were also such as to give 
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him a wide acquaintance with other 
and better systems of belief. Arabia 
had at that time become the asylum of 
every persecuted opinion. In that des- 
olate but free abode the Magians of 
Persia, the Jews, and the Nestorian and 
Jacobite Christians, had all taken root 
and grown into flourishing communities. 
The doctrines and practice of these were 
familiarly known throughout the penin- 
sula. And however much they differed 
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THE KAABA, 


This is a stone building about thirty- six feet square, and forty high, and is the most sacred 


portion of the “Masjad al haram,” or 


en temple.” 
ask “veil” with an embroidered band of gold. 
of the door hung for display from the roof. 3 The Black Stone. 
by pillars of aloes-wood, between which hang silver lamps. 


It is covered by a rich dam- 
The door. 2. An emblazoned curtain 
The roof is supported 
The Arabs say that the Kaaba 


was originally built by Adam after his expulsion from Paradise, and afterwards rebuilt by 


Abraham and Ishmael. 


Mohammed expelled the idols from this temple, but retained the 


rites of pilgrimage and worship celebrated there, directing them to be observed in honor of 


the one God only. 


in other respects, they all agreed in 
teaching the vital doctrine of one su- 
preme God. It is known also that Mo- 
hammed had at different times consider- 
able personal intercourse with Nestori- 
an Christians. When he was but twelve 
years old, on his first journey to Syria 
with the caravans of his native city, at 
Bostra, on the borders of the desert, he 
and his uncle were hospitably entertained 


4. The SAG ma tombs of Hagar and Ishmael. 


at a Nestorian monastery. The monks 
of this establishment seem to have fully 
appreciated their opportunity in having 
under their influence a precocious and 
serious-minded boy belonging to the 
high-priestly family of the Arabic nation, 
and to have improved it to instruct him 
as fully as possible in the doctrines of 
their church. It is said also that a 
Nestorian monk of Bostra, Boheira or 
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Buhyra by name, accompanied Moham- 
med to Mecca at a later date, and was 
more or less intimately associated with 
him about the time of his first imaginary 
revelations. From this monk he seems 
to have derived much of his imperfect 
knowledge of the Christian and Jewish 
Scriptures. Of still greater importance 


to him was the residence in his family 


of a cousin of his wife, named Waraka, 
—a man of considerable learning, part 
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THE BLACK STONE. 


This stone is a fragment of volcanic basalt sprinkled 
with small crystals and varied with red feldspar. 
continual kisses and touchings of the faithful have worn 
The stone is set in the angle of the 
Kaaba, about four feet from the ground. It is of an oval 
form, about eight inches long by six broad, and is in- 
The Arabs believe 


the surface uneven. 


closed in a broad setting of-silver. 
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actual realities. By his thirty-fifth year, 
the great idea that there is but one liv- 
ing and true God seems to have taken 
full possession of his mind. 

About this time, with the leisure which 
followed his marriage, he began to in- 
dulge in long-continued retirement and 
religious meditation. In this way he 
spent days and weeks together, in a cave 
not far from Mecca. These ascetic 
habits acted powerfully upon his sensi- 
tive nervous system. Awake 
and asleep, his thoughts were 
ever intensely occupied with 
the one great inquiry: What 
is religious truth? He had 
visions and trances,.and in one 
of them he seemed to see a 
supernatural being, whether ge- 
nius (Djinn) or angel he could 
not tell, who said to him, — 


“ Recite in the name of the Lord, 
thy Creator : 

He hath made man out of clots of 
blood. 

Speak out, for thy Lord is the 
mightiest 

Of all who have instructed through 
the pen. 

He taught man what he did not 
know.” 


The 


it was one of the precious stones of Paradise, and was 


brought by the angel Gabriel to Abraham when he was 


building the Kaaba. 


Jew and part Christian, who was not 
only able to read the Jewish Scriptures, 
but had translated some portions of them 
into Arabic. 

Mohammed had been formed by na- 
ture for a religious visionary or enthusi- 
ast. His nervous system was sensitive 
and excitable to the last degree. -As he 
advanced in years, he grew melancholy 
and abstracted, fond of solitude and 
lonely musings. He also became sub- 
ject to fits of hysteria or epilepsy, which 
often left him unconscious, and induced 
just that physical condition in which 
men see visions and dream dreams, fully 
believing that their hallucinations are 


But this vision brought him 
no peace. Long after this he 
remained greatly oppressed and dejected, 
sometimes wandering like a madman 
over the burning and dismal hills of the 
neighborhood, sometimes tempted to end 
a miserable existence by throwing him- 
self from a precipice. 

By his fortieth year, the great ideas of 
his subsequent religious system were 
already fully developed in his mind. He 
was fully convinced that the paganism 
in which he had been educated was a 
false religion, and that there was but 
one true God, just, holy, infinite and 
eternal,— even the God revealed to man- 
kind according to Jewish and New Tes- 
tament Scriptures, through Adam, Noah, 
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Abraham, Moses, the prophets, and Je- 
sus Christ. But when he sought for the 
religion of this true and only God,—a 
religion satisfying the wants and desires 
of the human mind, and both deserving 
and commanding*the faith and obedience 
of the world, —he seemed to seek in vain. 
Judaism, to say nothing of its corrup- 
tions, was a narrow, inexpansive, family 
religion, wholly unsuited to the wants of 


and inaccurate reports of others. Bear- 
ing these facts in mind, we can not deem 
it strange that the doctrine of the divin- 
ity of Christ, conflicting as it must ne- 
cessarily in his mind with the sublime 
idea of the unity of God, which had 
taken so strong a hold upon his belief, 
should have seemed to him a fatal cor- 
ruption of the teachings of the last and 
greatest of the prophets. He believed 

him to be the Word of God,* 


born without human father 
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by the direct exercise of Al- 
mighty power. But to say 
that he was divine, and one 
with the Father, seemed to 
him a blasphemous deroga- 
tion from the glory of the one 
and only God. But more 
than this, the Christianity of 
his times seemed to him, and 
that truly, to have degen- 
erated into a paganism worse 
than that of his own peopie,— 
the gross and heathenish wor- 
ship of saints, pictures, cross- 


es, and human bones.» Ev- 


THE WELL ZEMZEM. 


When Hagar was running back and forth between Safa 5 b d 
and Meroua in quest of water for Ishmael, the latter lay cen ODSCUred. 


erywhere the simple truth of 
divine revelation had been 
perverted, its true light had 
The dark- 


on the ground near by. In his distress, he kicked the ened world was perishing in 


loose sand with his feet, and immediately a well appeared 
in the place, from which he quenched his thirst. Such is 


its ignorance, and there was 


the legendary account of this sacred well, the waters of one to enlighten it and guide 


which are reckoned holy. The weil is on.the east of the it aright. 
Kaaba, and is covered by a small building with a cupola. 


the world. With Christianity, as it ap- 
peared to his mind, the case was even 
worse. He could not read the Scriptures 
for himself, nor, excepting the small por- 
tions of them translated by his. friend 
Waraka, could he hear them read in his 
own language, the only one which he 
understood. It was thus impossible for 
him to obtain a clear conception of the 
teachings of the New Testament. His 
knowledge of Christianity was derived 
mainly from what he had observed of its 
character and workings, and from loose 


It is no wonder 
that it should have seemed to 
him that the time had come for another 
prophet to arise, to re-assert the corrupt- 
ed and forgotten truth, and preach 
again the great doctrine of the unity of 
God. Nor need we deem it strange 
that, in the visions and trances into which 
his over-excited mind was frequently 
thrown by his constant and exhausting 
meditations upon these great subjects, 
he received what he honestly and truly 
believed to be a call of God to that great 
work. This supposed call came to him 
* See Chap. III. of the Koran, Sale’s Translation. 
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in a vision which at length freed him 


_ from his mental distress, and firmly sat- 


isfied both himself and his wife that he 


- was anointed to be a prophet of the 


Most High. Khadijah received the in- 
telligence of this vision with a simple 
and joyful faith, and became his first 
disciple. 

He began immediately to preach his 
new doctrine, at first privately among 
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his friends, and afterward publicly in 
the temple. But for a long time his 
progress was slow and his success small. 
For thirteen years he prosecuted his 
work in the face of loss and suffering, of 
opposition and persecution, and often at 
the imminent: peril of his life. Nor is 
there any reason to believe that he was 
actuated during this period by a merely 
interested or mercenary zeal. Heseems 
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The ancient name of this city was Yathreb ; after the flight thither of Mohammed it received 


Porch. 3. The Prophet’s well. 


the appellation Medinet el Neby. 1. The Great Mosque. 2. “Porch. 3 
4. House of Ayesha, his wife, where Mohammed died, and in which is his tomb. ists 


~ House of Fatima, his daughter. Along this side were the apartments of his nine wives. 


6. Covered porch under which was the prophet’s pulpit. Medina is surrounded by groves 
of date-trees and cornfields, with extensive suburbs in the south, separated from the city 


proper by a shallow valley. 
to have aspired to no higher position 
than that of a preacher and teacher, and 
to have had no anticipation whatever of 
the great results which circumstances, far 
more than his own policy or designs, were 
to cause to spring from his preaching. 
After holding on at Mecca for thirteen 
years, preaching constantly and earnestly, 


though with little success, and enduring 
incessant persecution from his heathen 
relatives and townsmen, Mohammed was 
at length obliged to flee for his life, and 
took refuge at Medina. This Flight 
or Hegira took place in the year 622, 
and is reckoned the beginning of the 
Mohammedan era. He found the peo- 
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ple of Medina ready to receive him. 
This city lies far to the north of Mecca, 
and had been to a far greater extent un- 
der Christian and Jewish influences. 
The paganism of its inhabitants had 
thus become greatly weakened. Many 
pilgrims from Medina had heard Mo- 
hammed preach at Mecca his great doc- 
trine of the unity of God, had embraced 
his cause, and returned to propagate their 
new views at home. It thus happened 
that when he reached that city he was 
received, to his own surprise, not only 
with prophetic, but with kingly honors, 
and found himself at once in a position 
of considerable power. That power he 
immediately proceeded to employ, and 
with such prudence and vigor, that in ten 
years the whole of his native Arabia had 
been won or subdued to his cause. This 
was the limit of his personal achieve- 
ments. In the year 632 he died, leav- 
ing the now united hosts of the Sara- 
cens * gathering like a threatening cloud 
upon the borders of the civilized world, 
ready to enter upon their tremendous 
career of conquest. 

After Mohammed’s. death, some dis- 
sensions and rebellions among his tur- 
bulent followers were speedily suppress- 
ed by his successors, and the great 
movement began. In twenty years from 
the death of Mohammed, the caliphs who 
succeeded him had subjected to their 
sway the whole of Egypt, Persia, and 
Syria, and made themselves the most 
powerful monarchs of the world. Seventy 
years later, at the close of the first cen- 
tury of the Hegira, the north of Africa 
and Spain had been added to their do- 
minions, and the caliphs of Damascus 
reigned with a sway the most absolute 
and complete over one of the mightiest, 
most populous, and at the same time 
most civilized and prosperous empires 
that the world had ever seen. 

Returning to the religious system es- 


* A name derived from Sara, a desert, by which the 
Mohammedan Arabs now began to be called. 


tablished by Mohammed, it is obvious 
that he borrowed his theology and ethics 
mainly from the Bible. The Koran is 
largely a rehash of Jewish and Christian 
doctrines and traditions, in the loose and. 
inaccurate form in which its author had 
learned them by oral communication. 
And with all its puerilities and false 
teachings upon minor matters, every 
fair-minded student of its pages must 
admit with Sale ¢ that it does set forth 
with a considerable degree of truthful- 
ness the great doctrine of one spiritual 
and eternal God. The God of the Ko- 
ran is the God of Moses, —the Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin, 
and that will by no means clear the 
guilty. How far the Koran is a mere 
piece of fraud and imposture is a ques- 
tion very difficult to answer. Jt seems 
very clear that, in the essential spirit of 
his preaching; Mohammed was by no 
means an impostor. He was manifestly 
actuated from first to last by the pro- 
foundest faith in his own mission and 
doctrine. That there is but one God, 
and that he had been called to preach 
that great truth to his countrymen, he 
fully believed. And how far in his sleep- 
ing or his waking visions hé may have 
received what he truly believed to be 
revelations of some portions of the Ko- 
ran, we can not tell. But to an illiterate, 
semi-barbarous, oriental mind, the bound- 
ary line between truth and fiction is very 
indistinct. To such minds the creations 
of the imagination often become more 
real than reality itself. The ancient 
Greeks believed the fanles of Homer 
more religiously than they did the well- 
authenticated facts of their history, —a 
belief in which the author of those im- 
mortal poems himself probably shared 
in no small degree. If Mohammed had 
once become honestly persuaded that 
revelations of divine truth had been made 
to him in his sleeping or waking visions, 


t Preliminary Discourse, p. 51. 
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he would find it impossible to draw the 
line and say where inspiration ended and 
imagination began. And we may ob- 
serve also, that to his unenlightened, 
heathen mind there would seem to be 
little criminality in the use even of dis- 
honest means for the accomplishment of 
what he deemed a good and most impor- 
tant end. 

As time wore on, Mohammed found 
himself rising into the possession of 
authority and power such as he had 
never anticipated in his wildest dreams. 
The temptation to abuse the prophetic 
powers which he claimed became strong- 
er and more constant, until ere long he 
allowed himself to meet every perplex- 
ing emergency of his anomalous position 
- by a pretended revelation. 

The Koran itself is esteemed by Mo- 
hammedans as in the strictest sense the 
Word of God; every sentence of it hav- 
ing been received by the prophet at the 
Divine dictation. The language they 
deem absolutely perfect. Even in the 
time of Mohammed, the Arabs were, in 
their barbarous way, a people of no little 
refinement. Their language, it is true, 
had but just been reduced to writing, 
and few among them could read (Mo- 
hammed himself could neither write nor 
read), but it had for many centuries con- 
tained a vast body of unwritten poetry, 
the product of an eminently poetical 
race. It was harmonious, admirable in 
grammatical structure, and capable of 
expressing every refinement of thought 
and feeling. For the beauties of this 
splendid language every Arab had an 
exquisitely sensitive ear, and nothing 
was more delightful to him than to listen 
to the recital of the countless lays and 
ballads of his people. Mohammed owed 
no small part of his success to his skill 
asapoet. The following rendering of 
a passage from one of his earliest reve- 
lations may convey to English ears some 
idea of the rhymed measure which makes 
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of an Arab. : 


“‘T swear by the splendor of light, 
and by the silence of night, 

That the Lord shall never forsake thee, 

nor in his hatred take thee. 

Truly for thee shall be winning 

better than all beginning. 
Soon shall the Lord console thee, 

grief no longer control thee, 

and fear no-longer cajole thee. 
Thou wert an orphan boy, 

yet the Lord found room for thy head. 
Did he not find thee poor, 

yet riches around thee spread ? 
Then on the orphan boy 

let thy proud feet never tread ; 
And ne’er turn away the beggar 

who seeks to thee for bread ; 
But of the Lord’s bounty ever 

let praise be sung or said.” 

Koran, Chap. xciii. 

As aman, we must concede to Mo- 
hammed a high rank. Excepting the 
oriental infirmity of allowing to himself 
many wives (after the death of Khadi- 
jah), and a tinge of sanguinary cruelty 
characteristic of his race, he was, for his 
age and country, a man of eminent and 
remarkable virtue ; habitually and pro- 
foundly reverencing the name of God; 
simple, frugal, and unostentatious in all 
his tastes and habits, and always strenu- 
ously inculcating upon the rude barba- 
rians about him the strictest morality ac- 
cording to the ideas of the times. 

The great offense laid to his charge is, 
that with increasing power he forsook 
the gentler doctrines of his earlier min- 
istry, and propagated his religion by the 
sword. It is enough to say, in answer to 
this charge, that in this matter Moham- 
med was not behind his age, but far in 
advance of it. Upon this point the 
Christian world, at least, has very little 
to say. Mohammed and his successors 
extended to their Christian subjects a 
toleration and protection upon the com- 
paratively easy terms of a definite trib- 
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ute, such as for many centuries no Chris- 
tian power would have accorded them ; 
such even as the various sects would not 
accord to each other. There was prob- 
ably no man living in Mohammed’s day, 
of'any religion, true or false, who did 
not fully believe that it was right to prop- 
agate his faith by the sword. And by 
the degenerate Christian world, both 
East and West, the utter extermination 
of all heretics and infidels was both 
preached and practiced. Just before the 
birth of Mohammed, the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, in a war which cost the lives of 
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a hundred thousand people of his em- 
pire, blotted out of existence the poor 
remains of the Samaritan people, ex- 
cepting only a few wretched survivors 
who consented to receive the rite of bap- 
tism. Ata later day, the Albigenses of 
the south of France and the Moors of 
Spain met a similar fate from the church 
and the powers of the West. These 
terrible doctrines and practices were the 
evil but unavoidable result of the dark- 
ness and barbarism of the age, and for 
them no church and no faith is to be 
held responsible. 


THE FEMALE FRIENDS OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


PART SECOND. 


THE best known of all our Saviour’s 
female friends, and the most interesting 
woman of the New Testament, with 
the exception of the Virgin Mother, is 
Mary of Bethany. Martha and Mary 
are brought before the readers of the 
Gospels with remarkable vividness, as 
actual, living personages of history, very 
vitally real. Though their lives have 
never been elaborately written, only two 
brief scenes having been presented by 
John and one by Luke, yet those sisters 
of that little village near Jerusalem, who 
are known only through these few inci- 
dents, and then dismissed from out the 
inspired writings, are as distinct in their 


individuality as two other women who 


have filled a large space in the re- 
cords of the world,— that Elizabeth 
who swayed for so many years the des- 
tinies of England, and her unhappy ri- 
val, the beautiful Queen of Scots. A 
brief narrative or two from the pens of 
Luke and John brings these Jewish sis- 
ters before us, each in her own person- 
ality. 

Luke mentions them once, and we 
see Martha welcoming Jesus to her 
home when he came to her village. The 


house was evidently her own; she, the 
eldest andthe mistress ; and with oriental 
hospitality, her first concern was to make 
ready a meal for her guest ; but instead 
of doing this easily and without unusual 
disturbance, she was much annoyed 
about the preparations. Perhaps he had 
arrived unexpectedly, and so the accus- 
tomed routine of her family arrange- 
ments had been suddenly broken in 
upon, and being an over-anxious kind 
of woman, she was full of trouble; and, 
to add to her discomfort, her sister, 
quite’ unmindful of all the agitation in 
the domestic department, was sitting in 
great content at the feet of Jesus, listen- 
ing to what he had to say. This must 
have been an aggravation, in Martha’s 
existing state of mind ; and though Mary 
probably was not really needed at all, and 
her quiet attention must have been in truth 
the most acceptable refreshment that 
could be offered to him at the time, yet 
Martha was so irritated, and so far for- 
got herself, as to go and ask Christ if he 
was willing that she should be left to do 
all by herself, and, assuming that Mary 
was so absorbed by his teachings that 
she would not leave him of her own 
accord, begged him to send her away 
that she might help. This reveals the 
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character of Martha as a woman of ex- 
ecutive ability, and hospitabie, generous 
spirit, also impulsive and out-spoken ; 
but of such nervous temperament that 
she was thrown off her balance by this 
emergency, and a little petulance was 
brought to light because all did not 
move so smoothly as she wished. She 
was unable to restrain herself before the 
one she honored most of any. ‘ Lord, 
dost thou not care that my sister: hath 
leit me to serve alone? bid her there- 
fore that she help me.” She must have 
been very greatly discomposed or she 
never would have gone in this way to 
him. 

Then, again, after the death and burial 
of Lazarus, not even the culling and 
quieting influence usual after the first 
outburst of grief for the dead is over, 
and the excitement of feeling has given 
place in natural reaction to a kind of 
apathy, —not even this, which is common 
with mourners, was the case with Mar- 
tha ; for when she heard that Jesus was 
coming, before he entered the town, she 
hastened eagerly to meet him. He was 
on his way to the house, but in her rest- 
less desire to tell him of Lazarus she 
could not wait. And while conversing 
with him, she was ready withherrepliesin 
a tone savoring of expostulation ; having 
faith in him, it is true, nevertheless there 
is a hint of complaint in the implication 
that God could grant him even then 
what he would ask, as if he might fail to 
ask ; and in her assertion about the res- 
urrection, and what follows, there is evi- 
dence of her impatient and unreceptive 
spirit, so different from Mary, who would 
have believed anything and everything 
which Jesus said. In Martha’s answers 
there can be detected both uncertainty 
and complaint. 

We see her once more. Just before 
Christ’s crucifixion he came for the last 
time to see his friends, and they made 
a supper for him. They appear to have 
invited other guests to meet him, and 
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doubtless some or all of the twelve were 
there. The entertainment seems to 
have been solely on his account ; — 
“they made him a supper ;””—and the 
company may have been numerous. 
Lazarus sat at the table. Mary was not 
interested in the feast ; so that Martha, 
who again served, must have been un- 
usually cumbered. Those Jewish sup- 
pers were stately ceremonials, and on 
this special, great occasion she mus: 
have been troubled about many things. 
Here we lose sight of this busy, careful 
housewiie ; but knowing her as we do, 
we can but believe that all her soul was 
stirred by the events which immediately 
followed this last meal at her house. 
She was a believer in the Saviour, one 
whom he “loved ;”” and though he had 
occasion to gently rebuke her for her 
over-much solicitude about the things 
of this world, he must have found her an 
ever-ready helper for every good work. 
Martha’s was an aggressive nature, and 
such have their own place in his service, 
and were given their peculiar talents for 
specific purposes. 

In absolute contrast was Mary. If 
the elder sister put herself in the way of 
troubles, almost anticipating and help- 
ing them along, the younger seems to 
have kept herself in such a rapt calm as 
to have hardly been aware of their exist- 
ence..- We see Martha in action, Mary, 
rather, in repose; Martha energetic, 
Mary quiet in her’ ways; Martha de- 
monstrative, a power in herself through 
a restless will ; Mary passive, and acted 
upon by others. Hers was a receptive 
spirit, more feminine, more lovable. 
The entire oppositeness of the two 
strikes us from the first. Both were ob- 
jects of affection from Christ, and his 
intercourse with them had been of such 
friendly interest that when Lazarus be- 
came ill— probably a sudden and vio- 
lent illness—-they did not hesitate’ to 
send such a message as this: “ Behold, 
he whom thou /ovest is sick.” This, of 
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course, presupposes much acquaintance 
with the family, but it can not be ascer- 
tained how long he had known them. 
The supposition has been hazarded that 
Lazarus was the rich young man who 
came to Christ asking what good thing 
he must do to inherit eternal life, and 
whom Christ beholding “loved ;”’ but 
this, which would be a very pleasing 
starting-point, is mere conjecture. If 
all the earlier part of the life of our Sav- 
iour was spent in Nazareth,—and he 
was not much in Jerusalem until he ap- 
peared as a public teacher, — it is doubt- 
ful if he knew them before that period ; 
if, on the other hand, he was in the 
habit of going up yearly or oftener to 
that city, nothing is more likely than 
that he should have known them long. 
It is agreeable to believe that he had, and 
that these favored three were endeared 
to him through the intimacy of his whole 
life. But a veil wraps impenetrably all 
that earlier time, and we only know with 
certainty that the bond of attachment 
had become so strong and so assured 
that he was claimed by the sorrowing 
sisters as one who loved their brother. 
Another fact must not be lost sight of, 
which is that the disciples were spoken 
to very familiarly by Christ on this sub- 
ject: “ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” 
Surely they too must have received more 
than ordinary kindness and sympathy 
{rom the one who was no more. 

More than one ef the evangelists 
speaks of the Saviour’s being in Beth- 
any, aside from that more special ac- 
count of incidents connected with this 
family. Matthew mentions his going 
out from the city and lodging there. It 
was the night of that day when he rode 
into Jerusalem, and the people spread 
their garments and palm-branches under 
his feet, and even the children cried 
“ Hosanna!” so that the priests found 
fault at the honor they were doing him. 
* And he left them, and went out of the 
city into Bethany, and he lodged there.” 
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He evidently went for rest, and to be 
away from the turmoil, for he returned 
to Jerusalem in the morning. Mark 
seems tc represent that he went out there 
not only on the evening of that day but of 
the one succeeding also, spending both 
at Bethany. Can we not reasonably 
conclude that he repeatedly left that in- 
hospitable city where he was treated 
with such contempt, to find peace and a 
warm welcome with those true and 
sympathizing friends ? 

All things combine to show that there 
was strong attachment between himself 
and them, the relation of personal friend- 
ship, such as could- exist, although his 
nature by its divine part was so infi- 
nitely above theirs. The manner in 
which he addresses Martha is that of a 
friend as well as Master. ‘“ Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things.” The repetition of 
the name, “ Martha, Martha,” is signifi- 
cant: it softens the reproof alittle, gives 
a tenderer aspect to it, takes away some- 
what from the blame. There is, in both 
the cases where Jesus speaks to her, the 
freedom of the frierid rather than the 
authority of the superior. . 

He unquestionably found in that house 
not only a place of escape from the cu- 
riosity of crowds, the taunts of enemies, 
and the questions of skeptics, not only 
half forgetfulness, for a time, of the bur- 
den he bore, and rest from the physical 
weariness he must have suffered, travers- 
ing on foot as he did the land of Pales- 
tine, but also the comfort one tired of 
the world without takes in his own 
home, — sweet and soothing repose to 
his soul weighed down by the sins of 
the race he came to save, a little respite, 
a few hours redeemed from care, a 
moment’s halt in the tedious journey ; 
and while Martha made haste to supply 
his immediate bodily wants, he found 
solace in the meek and unobtrusive 
ministrations of Mary. While one was 
busy with unnecessary cares, the other 
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sat in sacred content at his feet. To 
her the time he spent there was too 
precious for common uses. He was the 
‘one great, kingly guest, such as no event 
or circumstance could ever bring again 
to their door when once he had passed 
from this earth. There would be no 
other Son of God, no other Saviour of 
men, no other King of glory. Mary 
must have felt this. No grandest sover- 
eign of the world could with this one 
compare, before whom the girl of Beth- 
any had the privilege of sitting and 
listening to what he had to say. Such 
a glorious visitant, who now and then 
condescended to their humble estate, 
and gave his presence graciously in their 
house, —the Messiah promised. long, 
for whom the ages had been waiting! 
The quiet girl who with such attentive 
ear inclined herself to hear, and who so 
reticently kept his sayings, pondering 
them in the solitude of her own heart, 
must have had a clearer understanding 
than her more demonstrative sister 
of the greatness of this divine One, 
and the awful magnitude of his work. 
And her thoughtfulness and her docility 
he commended. The happiest, most 
enviable woman of all the earth was 
Mary of Bethany, hearing her Saviour’s 
own voice say, “ MZary hath chosen the 
good part.” 

After the death of Lazarus, Mary’s 
conduct is in perfect harmony with what 
we first see of her. While Martha went 
out to meet Christ, “she sat still in the 
house” until called for by him; then 
she rose quickly and hurried to him, 
weeping. Itis alittle singular that noth- 
ing is said about Martha’s weeping. 

here is something of character traceable 
even in this. Martha’s was the more 
rugged and enduring, the more mascu- 
line nature of the two: sorrow, with 
her, sunk deeper and had less outward 
manifestation, though it might be as 
lasting. There might at first be a spas- 
modic outburst, but afterwards, except as 
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her feelings too much repressed would 
break out anew, she would be calm, 
her nervousness not expending itself in 
this way. But Mary, frailer and more 
sensitive, would be easily stirred, and 
tears would flow freely and readily, 
though gently. Martha’s grief would 
be more like a violent autumn tempest ; 
Mary’s likea soft-falling rain of summer. 
It was then, after Mary came, and the 
Jews began to weep in sympathy, that, 
Jesus wept also, and going to the grave, 
called the dead brother back to life. 

In the last scene, Mary seems to have 
had thought for none Lut her Lord, un- 
moved by all that was passing around 
her, only solicitous, in the pensive way 
which was her wont, to show her love 
for him. While he reclined at the table 
she stole noiselessly to him, and per- 
formed. that tender service which he 
said should be a memorial of her. It 
was a more refined and delicate manner 
of showing her regard than Martha’s. 
Any one who has had a beloved friend 
for whom no gift could be too costly, 
can understand the exquisite delight Ma- 
ry must have had in procuring this box 
of spikenard. Though it is called a box 
it was no doubt a vase, graceful in form, 
made of alabaster,—a material fine in 
texture, halftransparent, polished as mar- 
ble, and in hue tinted like the palest blush 
rose. Such must have been the alabas- 
ter box,—a lovely vase containing an 
oil of such great value that itis spoken of 
as “very costly,” “very precious,” and 
the perfume of which was so volatile and 
so penetrating that when she broke the 
seal and poured it out, the whole house 
was filled with the sweet odor. The 
anointing of a guest was a token of 
courtesy ; and todo Christ greater rev- 
erence, after the anointing she wiped his 
feet with her hair. It is to be remem- 
bered that the Jewish women from the 
earliest times took great pride in hav- 
ing abundant and beautiful hair,. per- 
fuming, braiding and adorning it’ so 
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much as to bring reproof upon them- 
selves for their vanity, and it was a 
proof of her humility to wipe his feet 
with her long, unbound tresses. 

Jesus was touched by the delicacy of 
her affectionate service, and when Judas, 
giving expression to his grasping dis- 
position, found fault because of the great 
expense of the ointment, her Lord said, 
“Let her alone; why trouble ye the 
woman ? for she hath wrought a good 
work upon me. Ske hath done what she 
could.” This is the second time that he 
approved the conduct of Mary. What 
she did pleased him. 

This is our last glimpse of Mary of 
Bethany: standing by her adored Mas- 
ter, speaking no word, unheeding the 
guests, in sweet maiden modesty wiping 
his sacred feet with her hair, no doubt 
mingling her tears with the fragrant oil 
as she heard him say, “She hath kept 
this against the day of my burying.” 

We see her no more. It may seem 
matter of surprise that neither of the 
sisters is mentioned among those who 
witnessed the closing scenes at Jerusa- 
lem. It is difficult to believe that Mar- 
tha was not there ; that with her ear- 
nest, anxious, stirring spirit she could 
have endured the suspense of remaining 
only two miles away while those awful 
events were transpiring. Judging by 
what we know of her, we must think 
that she was one of that group of women 
who stood lamenting as Christ was led 
away to his death. The early painters, 
who, in addition to other errors, adopted 
the supposition that there was but ove 
instance of our Saviour’s feet being an- 
ointed instead of two, and that the 
woman was Mary Magdalene, and that 
she was also the sister of, Lazarus, 
concluded that Mary Magdalene and 
Mary of Bethany were the same person ; 
so in the representation of those events 
on the day of crucifixion and resurrec- 
uon, where she, Mary Magdalene, was 
present, they take the liberty of intro- 
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ducing Martha also. But we have no 
authority whatever for saying that either 
of the sisters of Bethany was at Jerusa- 
lem at that time. John is silent on the 
subject. It was more like Mary to 
sit at home in the house and grieve 
quietly. She would not have acted 
consistently with her character as we 
understand it, if she had gone to behold 
those cruel sights ; she would have sunk, 
sickened and crushed; her sensitive 
heart would have broken; the presence 
of such a woe would have been too much 
for her endurance. As one of those re- 
tiring women who shrink from the gaze 
of the world, John’s few sentences show 
her to be, and he must have known her 
well. 

There are many points of resemblance 
between these two, — John and Mary, — 
who were both favored of their Lord. 
They were alike in their humility, their 
modesty, their mildness, their affection- 
ateness. The gentle ways of each must 
have been very pleasing to him. In his 
journeyings with his disciples, he would 
find comfort in» John’s tenderness, such 
as the rougher natures of the others 
could not give; and in his sojournings 
at Bethany, more rest in the presence of 
the tranquil and contemplative Mary 
than in that of her more zealous and ar- 
dent sister. 

From that night of the supper at their 
house, six days before the passover, both 
disappear from history, and Bethany, 
whither the feet of their Lord and ours 
so often turned, the place made so sa- 
cred by his presence there, — Bethany 
has become a wretched Arab hamlet, 
decayed and melancholy; but all, the 
poor town as well as the family, have an 
immortality as enduring as the sacred 
record; and of Mary’s deed of love is 
Christ’s own word fulfilled: “Where- 
soever this gospel shall be preached in 
the whole world, there shall also this 
that this woman hath done be told for a 
memorial of her.” 
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Jesus, hope of all that mourn, 
Look upon me, hear my cry; 
Unto whom, in sorest need, 
Whom but thee, can IJ draw nigh? 
What that need thou knowest well, 
What the deeps from which I call; 
Take thyself this vacant place, 
Be henceforth my all in all. 


Be to me more real and true 
Than the truest earthly friend ; 
,Always with me, bound by ties 
Death itself can never rend. 
Bid me stay myself on thee, 
Find my refuge in thy breast ; 
Teach me now, as ne’er before, 
On thy faithful love to rest. 


When in anguish deep I yearn 
For the loved gone on-before, 
When I wait in vain the step 
That returneth nevermore, — 
Do thou, pitying, dry my tears, 
Lift my thoughts away to thee; 
As one whom his mother soothes, 
So, Lord, do thou comfort me. 


When dread visions haunt my brain, 
In the silence of the night, 
Speak, and break the fearful spell, — 


Speak, and make the darkness light. 


Take my trembling hand in thine, 
Still the beating of my heart, 

Calm me into sleep again, 
Watch by me, do not depart. 


When I must go helpless forth, 
Missing one who was my guide, 

Sad, bewildered, and forlorn, 

‘ Let me find thee at my side. 

Give me faith to see thee, Lord, 
*Mid all others, thee alone ; 

Be thine eyes, where’er I turn, 
Those which surely meet my own. 


While we live this earthly life, 
Human voices lead our way, 
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Soul responds to kindred soul, 
Mind o’er mind holds magic sway: 
Hushed the voice I always heard ; 
Fled the soul which was my soul; 
Claim and take henceforth this power 
My whole being to control. 


Claim and take me for thine own; 
Teach my thoughts on thee to dwell; 
Shrine thyself within my heart ; 
Make me subject to thy will. 
Let no inmost power or wish 
Ever seek from thee to rove; 
May my days be swallowed up 
In thy service and thy love. 


All this, and much more, I know, 
Doth thy word of promise mean ; 
From this day, that word my pledge, 

On thee I will ever lean. | 
Thus protected, cherished, blest, 
Patient I will walk the road 
Stretching on ’twixt me and those 
Who are safe at home with God. 


BABYLON THE GREAT. 


FROM THE ‘SUNDAY AT HOME,” 


THE Hebrew name of Babylon was 
Babel, a word which very seldom occurs 
in our English Bibles. In the account 
of the descendants of Cush mention is 
made of Nimrod the mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord, the beginning or chief of 
whose kingdom was “ Babel and Erech 
and Accad and Calneh, in the land. of 
Shinar.” (Gen. x. 10.) A little farther 
on in the record, but still earlier in point 
of date, we find an account of the origin 
of Babylon. The descendants of Noah 
came toa plain in the land of Shinar 
and dwelt there. After a time they be- 
gan to build there a lofty tower, and to 
do other things, the intention of which 
was offensive to God. Thereupon the 
Lord confounded their language and im- 
pelled them to separate, and seek out 


distant habitations. This put an end to 
their projects, and the city which they 
had founded was called Babel, ‘‘ because 
the Lord did there confound the lan- 
guage of all the earth.” (Gen. xi. 1-10.) 
The biblical history of the origin of 
Babylon and of itsname has been some- 
times called in question by those who 
prefer to rely upon ancient fables or up- 
on fancied explanations. But over and 
above our confidence in the accuracy of 
the inspired volume, we find that the 
most eminent Hebrew scholars admit 
the, grammatical correctness of the 
meaning given to the word Babel by the 
sacred writer. More than this, the dis- 
tinguished French savant, M. Oppert, 
has published a translation of an ancient 
Babylonian inscription which illustrates 
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the Mosaic narrative in a singular man- 
ner. This translation-is inserted in 
“‘ Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible.” M. 
Oppert says that the history of the con- 
fusion of tongues was preserved at Baby- 
lon, as we learn by the testimony of 
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classical and Babylonian authorities. 
There is at some distance from the 
northern ruins of Babylon a ruin called 
Borsippa, which M. Oppert explains to 
mean “Tower of Tongues.” Here Neb- 
uchadnezzar erected a great building up- 
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“Ts not this great Babylon that I have built??? — Dan. iv. 30. 


on the foundations of an older one. 
This great building was a temple dedi- 
cated to the “seven lights of the earth,” 
or the planets. The inscription which 
records its erection was executed by or- 
der of Nebuchadnezzar, who therein de- 
scribes what he has done. He calls the 
46 


previous. building “the most ancient 
monument of Babylon,” and “the most 
ancient monument of Borsippa.” He 
says, “ A former king built it (they reck- 
on forty-two ages), but he did not com- 
plete its head. Since a emote time 
people had abandoned it, without order 
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expressing their words. Since that time 
the earthquake and the thunder had dis- 
persed its sun-dried clay; the bricks of 
the casing had been split, and the earth 
of the interior had been scattered in 
heaps.” At the close of his translation, 
M. Oppert says, “This allusion to the 
‘Tower of the Tongues’ is the only one 
that has as yet been discovered in the 
cuneiform inscriptions.” Two points 
here must be remembered: first, the 
name Borsippa, or “ The Tower of the 
Tongues ;” and, secondly, the words 
which declare that the people had aban- 
doned it at a remote period, when they 
expressed their words without order. | 
The early history of Babylon is very 
obscure. Nimrod, its first recorded 
ruler, is mentioned in the Bible, and he 
must have reigned at least 2200 years 
before Christ. Amraphel was king of 
Shinar in the time of Abraham, 300 
years after Nimrod, but Babylon is not 
again referred to in any form until we 
come to the book of Joshua. We there 
read that Achan confessed to stealing 
“a goodly Babylonish garment.” (Josh. 
vii. 21.) The Bible is again silent re- 
specting Babylon until Isaiah brings it 
before us in all its pomp, and power, and 
wickedness. The prophet says, “‘ Baby- 
lon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty 
of the Chaldees’ excellency, shall be as 
when God overthrew Sodom and Go- 
morrah. It shall never be inhabited, 
neither shall it be dwelt in from genera- 
tion to generation; neither shall the 
Arabian pitch tent there, neither shall 
the shepherds make their fold there.” 
(Isa. xiii. 19-22.) Over and over again 
does this prophet enlarge in eloquent 
_ language upon the splendor and guilt of 
Babylon and its coming destruction. 
The only other early prophet who alludes 
to Babylon is Micah, who, about the 
same time as Isaiah, predicted the Baby- 
lonian captivity. (Mic. iv. 10.) The con- 
quest of Samaria by Shalmaneser, the 
Assyrian king, occurred a few years ear- 
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lier, and doubtless this event helped to 
familiarize the Hebrews with the name 
and greatness of Babylon. Some time 
later, settlers from Babylon and other 
distant places were planted in Samaria, 
where they set up the idolatrous customs 
of their nation. (2 Kings xvil. 24-31.) 

There are various places in the Old 
Testament where allusions are made to 
the idolatry of Babylon and the Chal- 
deans. We meet with the names of 
several of the false gods before which 
this proud nation was not ashamed to 
bow. Such are Adrammelech and Anam- 
melech, Bel and Merodach, Nebo, Ner- 
gal, and Nisroch. There can be no 
doubt that the idolatry of the people was 
of remote antiquity, and it is illustrated 
in a great number of ways by the works 
of art which have been discovered at 
Babylon and in the whole extent of the 
country. Uncouth and monstrous im- 
ages were set up and venerated as gods, 
and it is well known that many of their 
sacred rites were highly reprehensible. 
We shall not go far into this subject, 
but a few details may be useful. 

The religion of the Chaldeans of Baby- 
lon was an elaborate system, involving 
the worship of many gods. ‘“ Various 
deities, whom it was not considered at 
all necessary to trace to a single stock, 
divided the allegiance of the people, and 
even of the kings, who regarded with 
equal respect, and glorified with equally 
exalted epithets, some fifteen or sixteen 
personages. Next to these principal 
gods were a far more numerous assem- 
blage of inferior or secondary deities, 
less often mentioned, and regarded as 
less worthy of honor, but still recognized 
generally through the country. Finally, 
the pantheon contained a host of mere 
local gods or genii, every town and al- 
most every village in Babylonia being 
under the protection of its own particu- 
lar divinity.” * The author just quoted 
says that this religion was to some ex- 
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tent astral. Not only heaven, and the sun 
and moon, but the five planets, have their 
representatives among the chief objects 
of worship. But it is to be distinctly 
understood that heaven and the heaven- 
ly bodies are worshiped as real persons 
and not simply as pafts of nature. At 
the head of all the gods is Il or Ra, re- 
minding us at once of the Greek Ilus 
and the Egyptian Ra. Then comes a 
triad made up of Ana, Bil or Belus, and 
Hea or Hoa; a group which is much 
like that of Pluto, Jupiter, and Neptune. 
They all have wives, whose respective 
names are Anat, Mulita or Beltis, and 
Davkina. Another triad consists of Sin 
or Hurki, the moon god, San or Sansi, 
the sun, and Vul, the god of the atmos- 
phere. These also have wives, namely, 
Shala or Tala, Gula or Anunit, and 
one whose name is unknown, but whose 
title is “The Great Lady.” After these 
come five lesser deities, who represent 
the five planets Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 


Venus, and Mercury; their names are 


Nin or Ninip, Merodach, Nergal, Ishtar, 
and Nebo. Some of these objects of 
worship have other names, and appear 
to be the same as were recognized in 
various nations in forms more or less 
modified.* 

The Babylonians had a class of priests, 
often called Chaldeans, perhaps because 
they chiefly belonged to that branch of 
the population. These men were the 
learned or philosophical part of the 
community, and in addition to purely sa- 
cred functions they appear to have pro- 
fessed certain arts and sciences. There 
is good reason to believe that their so- 
called sacred duties were to a great ex- 
tent idle mummeries and deceits, when 
nothing worse. When Daniel and his 
friends are said to have been found “ ten 
times better than all the magicians and 
astrologers” in the realm of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the language shows what those 
persons were believed to be. The ma- 


* Ibid., vol. i. chap. vii. 
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gicians, astrologers, sorcerers, and Chal- 
deans were called in to show the dream 
which the king had forgotten, and to ex- 
plain the one which he remembered. 
We may be quite sure that priests and 
religious officers of all sorts had abun- 
dant employment, where the gods were 
so honored as at Babylon. Some of the 
principal deities have been already 
named, and of the inferior ones an au- 
thor already quoted says “ their name 
is Legion,” and speaks of “avast num- 
ber” of them. 

Besides idols and priests there were 
temples, whereof some were of immense 
size, and were erected and supported at 
an enormous expense. The great tem- 
ple of Belus or Bel is described as a 
kind of pyramid of eight stages or tow- 
ers placed one above another, and rising 
toa great hight. The lowest of these 
stages was an oblong or a square, whose 
sides measured more than six hundred 
feet in length. A staircase or ascent 
wound round the towers and led to the 
summit, upon which there stood a spa- 
cious ark or shrine containing no image, 
but regarded as the dwelling-place of 
the god. This huge temple stood with- 
in an inclosure measuring above twelve 
hundred feet each way. In this inclo- 
sure there were two altars for burnt sac- 
rifice, and a shrine wherein stood the 
golden image of the god. We owe this 
description to Herodotus, but are not 
able to test its accuracy. What is now 
regarded as the temple of Belus “is an 
oblong mass composed chiefly of un- 
baked brick, rising from the plain to the 
hight of 140 feet, flattish at the top; in 
length about 200, and in breadth about 
140 yards. . . . It was originally coated 
with fine burnt brick laid in an excellent 
mortar, as was proved by Mr. Layard; 
and was no doubt built in stages, most 
of which have crumbled down, but which 
may still be in part concealed under the 
rubbish.” t+ Nebuchadnezzar rebuilt this 
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temple, and his name is found upon the 
bricks. 

Bearing in mind the extent and out- 
ward splendor of the false religion of 
Babylon, we shall, in view of its present 
utter extinction, realize the absolute ful- 
fillment of God’s word concerning this 
very matter. Thus: “ Babylon is fallen, 
is fallen, and all the graven images of 
her gods he hath broken unto the 
ground;” “Bel boweth down, Nebo 
stoopeth; their idols were upon the 
beasts and upon the cattle: your carriages 
were heavy laden, they are a burden to 
the weary beast: they stoop, they bow 
down together, they could not deliver 
the burden, but themselves are gone in- 
to captivity ;” “Babylon is taken, Bel 
is confounded, Merodach is broken in 
pieces;” “her idols are confounded, 
her images are broken in pieces;” 
“JT will punish Bel in Babylon, and 
I will bring forth out of his mouth 
that which he hath swallowed up, and 
the nations shall not flow together any 
more unto him;” “the days come, saith 
the Lord, that I will do judgment upon 
her graven images.” To these we may 
add that in one of the most solemn pro- 
phetic denunciations against Babylon we 
read, “ A drouth is upon her waters, and 
they shall be dried up; for it is the land 
of graven images, and they are mad up- 
on their idols.” 

All the foregoing texts are from Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, and supply at once a for- 
cible proof of the divine inspiration of 
Scripture, of the Lord’s abhorrence of 
idolatry, and of the great prominence 
given to idolatry in Babylon. 

There are many other points in which 
the. correctness of biblical allusions to 
Babylon, and the fulfillment of predic- 
tions relating to’ Babylon, are made 
quite plain. We observe, for example, 
that Jeremiah speaks of the “wall of 
Babylon” as a remarkable object, but 
destined to be overthrown: “Yea, the 
wall of Babylon shall fall ;” and again : 
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“Thus saith the Lord of Hosts: the 
broad walls of Babylon shall be utterly 
broken, and her high gates shall be 
burned with fire.” Herodotus, the Greek 
historian, who wrote a hundred and fifty 
years later, says that Babylon was in- 
closed by a double line of walls, the out- 
ermost of which was about 56 miles in 
circuit. Ctesias, who wrote still later, 
makes the walls not more than 42 miles, 
but he also speaks of grand royal pal- 
aces likewise surrounded by immense 
walls. The lowest estimate describes a 
vast space to be inclosed by the city 
walls. The accounts given of the thick- 
ness of the walls vary from 85 feet to 32 
feet, but ail agree in representing the 
walls as very broad. Their hight also 
is described as exceedingly great; two 
hundred and fifty towers are said to have 
been built upon them, and Herodotus 
tells us they had one hundred gates. 
These wonderful barriers were all fore- 
doomed ; the Lord had said: “Though 
Babylon should mount up to heaven, 
and though she should fortify the hight 
of her strength, yet from me shall spoil- 
ers come unto her, saith the Lord.” The 
curious, explorer wanders over the lofty 
and wide-spread mounds which are all 
that remain of Babylon the great, and 
he seeks in vain to trace the line of her 
once celebrated walls. 

Similar illustrations are supplied in 
regard to the palaces which once lifted 
up their proud heads in this city. The 
mighty palaces of Babylon are men- 
tioned several times in Scripture, and 
their ruin is predicted. Their grandeur 
is set forth by ancient writers in accord- 
ance with the prominence given to them 
in the Bible; but now they too are re- 
duced to heaps of moldering bricks 
and earth, and only the merest shadow 
of their glory hovers about them. 

If the walls and palaces, the temples 
and the very gods of Babylon, have ut- 
terly perished, it is easy to imagine 
what has become of its myriads of ordi- 
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nary habitations and its gardens of 
pleasure. All these are now mingled 
with the dust of the earth, whose irreg- 
ular surface is almost the only external 
sign that a mighty city stood there. 
That no doubt may remain, there are 
fragments enough of human handiwork 
to prove that this was really Babylon ; 
but this is all; the desolation is com- 
plete ; silence and solitude reign around. 
And where are the men that made the 
nations tremble and shake? that made 
the world a wilderness and destroyed 
its cities? that took captive the thou- 
sands of Israel, and swallowed up Ju- 
dah? Where are the vast armies that 
marched forth in pomp and power, with 
princes and kings at their head, spread- 
ing themselves abroad like locusts, and 
devouring the riches of many kingdoms? 
These are only in the far distant past ; 
the word of the Lord has long, long, 
been fulfilled which he spake by Isaiah: 
* Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, shall 
be as when God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah: it shall never be inhabited, 
neither shall it be dwelt in from genera- 
tion to generation.” 

It is not our purpose to trace the suc- 
cessive steps of the history of Babylon, 
so far as they can be traced. A few in- 
dications must suffice. There is not 
much certainty in the records until we 
come almost to the time of Isaiah. Mr. 
Rawlinson says, “ The line of Babylo- 
nian kings becomes exactly known to us 
from the year B. Cc. 747.” At the head 
of this line we find Nabonassar, who is 
not mentioned in Scripture: but some 
years later we have the name Mardo- 
cempalus, who is undoubtedly the Mero- 
dach-baladan of the Bible. This king 
is not only mentioned by Ptolemy and 
Palyhistor, but in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. Merodach-baladan sent an em- 
bassy to Hezekiah, who showed the am- 
bassadors all he possessed, whereupon 
Isaiah predicted the Babylonian captiv- 
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ity (Isa. xxxix). We can not tell all the 
reasons why the king of Babylon sent to 
Hezekiah, but probably his chief motive 
was to cement an alliance against the 
rival power of Nineveh, which had just 
menaced Judah, and was dangerous to 
himself. It appears, however, that the 
Ninevite rulers took the upper hand at 
Babylon, whose kings were for a con- 
siderable time subordinate. Esarhad- 
don—another Bible name — governed 
both Assyria and Babylonia, and hence, 
when he took Manasseh captive, he took 
him to Babylon. This king was a great 
conqueror, and exercised authority over 
an immense territory, from the Persian 
Gulf to Cyprus and Cilicia, and even in 
Egypt and Ethiopia. He was also a 
great builder, for not only did he reara 
palace for himself at Babylon, and oth- 
ers elsewhere, but he says in one in- 
scription that he had erected thirty tem- 
ples. His death is put down at about 
660 B. c. Forty or fifty years later Na- 
bopolasser raised up Babylon to inde- 
pendence and superiority, and, before 
his death, his son Nebuchadnezzar en- 
tered upon that career which has made 
his name so familiar to all students of 
ancient history, and to Bible readers in 
particular. 

In regard to Nebuchadnezzar we 
quote the following observations of a 
living author. “He was great both in 
peace and in war, but greater in the for- 
mer. Besides recovering the posses- 
sion of Syria and Palestine, and carrying 
off the Jews after repeated rebellions 
into captivity, he reduced Pheenicia, be- 
sieged and took Tyre, and ravaged, if he 
did not actually conquer, Egypt. But 
it was as the adorner and beautifier of 
his native land, “as the builder and re- 
storer of almost all her cities and tem- 
ples, that this monarch obtained that 
great reputation which has handed down 
his name traditionally in the East, on a 
par with those of Nimrod, Solomon, 
and Alexander, and made it still a famil- 


jar term in the mouths of the people. 
Probably no single man ever left behind 
him as his memorial upon the earth one 
half the amount of building which was 
erected by this king. The ancient ruins 
and the modern towns of Babylonia are 
alike built almost exclusively of his 
bricks. Babylon itself, the capital, was 
peculiarly the object of his attention. It 
was here that, besides repairing the 
walls and restoring the temples, he con- 
structed that magnificent palace, which, 
with its triple inclosure, its hanging gar- 
dens, its plated pillars, and its rich or- 
namentation of enamelled brick, was re- 
garded in ancient times as one of the 
seven wonders of the world.” We can 
scarcely be surprised that a man who 
had done all this should have it recorded 
of him that when “he walked in the 
palace of the kingdom of Babylon,” he 
said, “Is not this great Babylon, that I 
have built, for the house of the kingdom, 
by the might of my power, and for the 
honor of my majesty ?” 

In all history there is not a more af- 
fecting narrative than the restoration 
of Nebuchadnezzar, after the judgment 
that fell on him on account of his pride. 
Nor was ever a nobler Ze Deum cele- 
brated than that recorded in the fourth 
chapter of Daniel, and published unto 
all people, nations, and languages, that 
dwell in all the earth. “ How great are 
his signs ! and how mighty are his won- 
ders! His kingdom is/an everlasting 
kingdom, and his dominion is from gen- 


eration to generation.” “Now I, king 


Nebuchadnezzar, praise and extol and 
honor the King of heaven, all whose 
works are truth, and his ways judgment: 
and those that walk .in pride he is able 
to abase.” 

The acknowledgment of the true God 
does not seem to have lasted long. Neb- 
uchadnezzar was succeeded by Evilme- 
rodach, who was murdered after a brief 
reign of two years, and his throne was 
filled by Neriglissar, — probably the Ner- 
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galsharezer of Scripture. This prince 
reigned only four years. Another short 
reign followed, and then Labynetus or 
Nabonidus took the supreme power. It 
seems that Nabonidus had conspired 
against his predecessor, and had been 
in fact one of his murderers. He formed 
an alliance with the famous Crcesus, 
king of Lydia, but his reign may be re- 
garded as on the whole a peaceful one. 
It lasted seventeen years, during which 
time he may have made preparations to 
resist the invincible Cyrus, whose inva- 
sion he had but too much reason to fear. 
The storm held of for a long while, but 
at last it came. Meanwhile, Nabonidus 
had received into partnership on the 
throne his son, Belsharezer, the Belshaz- 
zar of the book of Daniel. A victory 
was gained by Cyrus over Nabonidus, 
who retired to Borsippa near Babylon, 
and there remained shut in, as we may 
suppose, until after Babylon itself was 
taken. Belshazzar, confiding in the fan- 
cied security of his strongly fortified 
capital, was too indifferent to the Medes 
and Persians who besiegedit. He gave 
himself up to mirth and revelry, as de- 
scribed by Daniel, and the enemy gained 
access to the city. 

The stratagem by which Cyrus took 
Babylon, and so fulfilled the prophecies 
of Isaiah concerning him, was by turning 
the course of the Euphrates. This riv- 
er flowed through the city, and Cyrus 
succeeded in digging a channel and 
diverting the stream into an artificial 
lake. The water of course ran off, and 
left the bed of the river dry, or suffi- 
ciently low for the soldiers to pass along 
it. Thus, before even a breach was 
made in either walls or gates, and while 
Belshazzar and his court were indulging 
in riotous festivities, the hostile army en- 
tered Babylon. Panic was followed by 
slaughter, and Belshazzar himself per- 
ished. It was on that fatal night that 
the handwriting appeared upon the pal- 
ace wall, and its solemn import was 
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made known by Daniel to the reckless 
king. The fall of Babylon was in strict 
accordance with prophetic declarations, 
as may be seen by reference to Isaiah xxi. 
I-10 ; Jer. li. 39. 

When Babylon was taken, Nabonidus 
surrendered, dnd another king, whom 
Daniel calls “ Darius the Mede,” was 
set over the city. There is some diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the name by which 
the new king is mentioned in secular 
history ; but, as he was sixty-two years 
old when he succeeded to the throne, 
his reign was probably short, —some 
think only a single year. Be that as it 
may, his kindness to Daniel is promi- 
nently recorded, and we can hardly 
doubt that the Jews generally were fa- 
vored, because we read of a remarkable 
decree enjoining men in all his kingdom 
to reverence Daniel’s God. Thedecree 
i question arose out of the miraculous 
preservation of Daniel in the den of 
lions (Dan. vi.). 

The direct government of Babylon by 
Cyrus was fraught with important con- 
sequences to the city, — introduced, in 
fact, its decline and fall. Its “broad 
wall” was to some extent dismantled, 
in order that it might be unable to offer 
any great resistance in case of revolt. 
It had ceased to be independent, and 
was a conquered dependency, subject to 
a foreign race. In times past it had 
been governed by its own Chaldean rul- 
ers; these had been supplanted by Arab 
invaders, who in turn had succumbed 
to the Assyrians of Nineveh. A short 
restoration of what may be called the 
native power raised Babylon to its high- 
est pinnacle of glory, frgm which, how- 
ever, it was hurled by the resistless on- 
slaught of Cyrus. Past periods of de- 
pression had been successively recovered 
from; but the death-wound had now 
been inflicted, and, as the prophets of 
Israel had foretold, Babylon was to rise 
nomore. True, it required a long time 
to extinguish it; but it gradually waned 


eZ), 
and crumbled away. The captive Jews, 
whom Darius may have favored, were 
made by Cyrus the recipients of unusual 
benefits. Their allotted seventy years 
were ending, and the Lord remembered 
them. Hence we read in the opening 
of the book of Ezra: “ Now in the first 
year of Cyrus, king of Persia, that the” 
word of the Lord by the mouth of Jere- 
miah might be fulfilled, the Lord stirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus, king of Persia, 
that he made a proclamation throughout 
all his kingdom, and put it also in writ- 
ing.” In the decree which follows, Cy- 
rus avows that he has received a divine 
commission to build a temple to God at 
Jerusalem, and authorizes as many of 
the Jews as will to return to their own 
land and to perform this task. The 
king also restored the sacred utensils 
which had been taken from Jerusalem 
by: Nebuchadnezzar, and liberally con- 
tributed towards the temple structure. 
Hereupon a very large number of Jews 
went back to their own land; but, how- 
ever interesting it would be to trace 
their movements, we must limit our at- 
tention to Babylon and the chief points 
in its history. 

Cyrus took Babylon in B.c. 538, and 
died B.C. 529. He was unquestionably 
one of the most extraordinary men ia 
the ancient world, whether we consider 
the predictions concerning him by name, 
given a hundred and twenty years be- 
fore he was born, or the magnitude of 
his conquests, or the splendor of his 
reign. Some years after his death the 
Babylonians rebelled against Darius, 
the second of that name, but in vain ; 
after a long siege, and the slaughter of 
vast numbers, the city was taken. Once 
more its defenses were weakened, and 
they were suffered to fall to decay. The 
conquests of Alexander the Great in- 
cluded Babylon, which fell into his 
hands without a struggle. Alexander 
would have restored the city, but his 
early death prevented it. It was after- 
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wards taken in succession by Antigonus, 
by Demetrius, by Antiochus the Great, 
and by the Parthians. Xerxes plunder- 
ed its temples of their immense treas- 
ures, and step by step the city declined. 
The great city of Seleucia was actually 
built of materials from Babylon, and in- 
habited by many of its population, 
‘Since then Babylon has been a quarry, 
from which all the tribes in the vicinity 
have perpetually derived the bricks with 
which they have built their cities ; and 
(besides Seleucia) Ctesiphon, Al Modain, 
Baghdad, Kufa, Kerbelah, Hillah, and 
numerous other towns, have risen from 
its ruins. The ‘ great city,’ ‘the beauty 
of the Chaldees’ excellency,’ has thus 
emphatically ‘become heaps’ (Jer. li. 
37). She is truly ‘an astonishment and 
a hissing, without an inhabitant.’ Her 
walls have altogether disappeared, — 
they have ‘fallen’ (Jer. li. 44), been 
‘thrown down’ (1. 15), been ‘ broken ut- 
terly’ (li. 58). ‘A drought is upon her 
waters’ (1. 38); for the system of irriga- 
tion, on which in Babylonia fertility alto- 
gether depends, has long been laid aside; 
‘her cities’ are everywhere ‘a desola- 
tion’ (li. 43); her ‘land a wilderness ;’ 
‘wild beasts of the desert,’ jackals, ‘lie 
there ;’ and ‘owls dwell there’ (comp. 
Layard, ‘Nin. and Bab.,’ p. 484, with 
Isa. xiii. 21, 22, and Jer. l. 39); the na- 
tives regard the whole site as haunted, 
and neither will the ‘ Arab pitch tent, 
nor the shepherd fold sheep there.’ ” 
The German writer Rosenmuller says : 
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“In the time of Strabo (that is, in the 
age of the emperor Augustus) Babylon 
was so deserted that he applied to that 
city what an ancient poet had said of 
Megalopolis in Arcadia, viz., that it was 
‘one vast wilderness.” Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, who lived in the same century, says 
there was then only a small part of the 
town inhabited; and in the time of 
Pausanias, in the first half of the second 
century, nothing of Babylon remained 
but the walls. We nevertheless find in 
the second half of the fourth, and even 
at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, mention made of a village on the 
site of the former Babel, and called by 
the samename. The remains of ancient 
Babylon were first made correctly known 
to Europeans by the Italian traveler 
Della Valle, who was there in the month 
of November of the year 1616, and has 
left a description of its appearance. 
After him, it remained long unvisited by 
Europeans, until, in more recent times, 
we received accounts of it through Nie- 
buhr and Beauchamp.” Since then, 
Rich, Ker Porter, Mr. Layard, and 
others, have explored and described the 
ruins, which in outward appearance are 
mere ruinous heaps of bricks and rub- 
bish. These ruins are spread over a 
wide surface, and mostly lie on the east 
bank of the Euphrates. Among them a 
few only of the famous buildings of an- 
cient times have been identified, the 
greater portion of them having moldered 
into dust. 
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FEW people can pretend to an ac- 
quaintance with London and not recall 
the “ Angel,” Islington, that great center 
of omnibus travel. Why it received its 
name I am not able to say: certainly it 
is not associated in my mind with any- 
thing angelical, that is, in the heavenly 


sense of the word. Have I not seen the 
Angel open wide its portals on Sunday 
evenings to admit the throng of wretch- 
ed men and women to its scenes of dis- 
sipation? Have I not shuddered with 
horror and disgust as the odor of its 
liquor would force itself upon me as I 
walked past its doors? Yet to that cor- 
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ner every one who needs an omnibus 
from Islington must resort; and there, 
accordingly, I stood one day in the rain, 
a stranger in the city, though in reality 
only an absentee returned after long 
travel, little dreaming that, a few paces 
above, a friendly Christian heart was 
waiting for me. 

Among the many benevolent institu- 
tions of London, “ Field Lane” Schooland 
Night Refuge stands out as one of the 
most prominent and attractive. My 
first Sunday evening in London, at the 
time I speak of, was spent there, and, 
deeply moved at the spectacle before me, 
I asked permission of the superintend- 
ent to say a few words to the audience. 
He looked at me for a moment with a 
puzzled expression, and then, thinking 
aloud, he said, ‘‘ Well, I never had such 
a request made by a lady before, but I 
don’t see any objection to it. Yes, you 
shall speak.” 

What a gathering that was! Some 
hundreds of men and women, sunk in 
wretchedness, rags, filth, and crime! 
The haggard, telltale faces revealed his- 
tories which the owners of those faces 
would gladly have concealed, but could 
not. There they were, gathered os- 
tensibly for religious instruction, but 
attracted in reality by the prospect 
of a night’s shelter and food, to which 
the religious instruction was the only 
door. It was an audience to inspire 
any Christian heart, and it inspired 
mine. I felt it was such an one as 
would have drawn tears from the eyes 
of Him who came to seek and to save 
that which was lost; and I tried to speak 
of him and his wondrous love. Can I 
ever forget the expression of those up- 
turned faces, or cease to see those eyes 
that followed me so closely, and that 
seemed to say, “Is it true, as you are 
telling us, that there is One who loves 
us?” 

There were not a few tears shed that 
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night ; and thenceforth I was not a 
stranger in London. 

Among the teachers present at that 
Sunday evening-school, was a gentle- 
man whose striking features and deeply 
interested countenance at once arrested 
my attention. He introduced himself 
to me, and in his own name and that of 
his wife earnestly asked that I would 
call on them, which I very shortly after- 
ward did. I found my new acquaint- 
ance carrying on a very prosperous busi- 
ness on Islington Green, as I have 
already intimated, only a short distance 
from the Angel. I was welcomed by 
himself and his wife as if I had been an 
old friend, and they begged me to come 
and stay with them awhile. 

I accepted the invitation as frankly as 
it was given, and thenceforth had a 
home, whenever I would, in their family. 
At that time Mr. R was occupying 
as his private dwelling the premises at- 
tached to his business ; there were, there- 
fore, not a few inconveniences connect- 
ed with such a mode of life; but with 
all its drawbacks it was home, and an 
exceedingly happy home. Later on, I 
visited them when they were occupying 
a very pretty house at a little distance 
from their business, but I did not enjoy 
it any more than I had done the quaint 
apartments over the store. 

Mr. R was an earnest Christian 
when I thus met him. No pressure of 
business ever prevented him from con- 
ducting family worship twice every day ; 
and never did he omit retiring to his 
room for a few moments after dinner 
and tea for the purpose of prayer. I 
noticed his custom, but should not have 
known his secret but for his wife. 

He was not a man of much education ; 
his birth and position in life, operating 
as they do in England, had shut him out 
from this; but he was a native-born 
gentleman, made still more attractive by 
the graces of genuine Christianity. At 
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this time the subject of revivals was 
pressing on the attention of English, and 
more especially metropolitan, Christians. 
The news of the American revival, fol- 
lowed so closely by the Irish one, had 
stirred up a spirit of inquiry and of 
prayer, and many were longing to see 
such results jn their own vicinity. Mr. 
R listened with some incredulity to 
my statements of what I had personally 
seen and known, declaring that he did 
not believe in any special seasons of the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. He 
would often express fervent longing for 
usefulness in the cause of Christ, and 
say with tears that he should die happy 
if he might ‘only know of one soul led 
by him to Christ. Though he had been 
for years a laborer, seeking to bless his 
fellow-men, he had as yet not been per- 
mitted the joy of witnessing results. I 
persuaded him to come with me to some 
meetings held by a band of Christian 
men in another part of London, who ad 
believe in revivals, and here he under- 
went a change which entirely exceeded 
my expectations. It would not be pos- 
sible for me to describe definitely what 
that change was, inasmuch as it was an 
internal operation ; but I had abundant 
Opportunity to witness its external re- 
sults. He went to work from that time 
with a joyful expectation that God 
would accept and own his labors. 

He was punctual as ever in his at- 
tendance at Field Lane; twice on a 
Sunday, and one evening during the 
week, he was to be found there, earnest- 
ly engaged in teaching. I was very 
often his companion on these occasions, 
and not unfrequently we would. stay 
at the close of the school exercises, to 
see the inmates collected in the dormi- 
tories, where, seated at long tables, a 
meal was spread before them previous 
to their retiring. This visit, on our 


part, became so habitual that the in- - 


mates, particularly the women, learned 
to expect us. It was my custom to sing 
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a hymn for them, adding a few words of 
kindly and Christian exhortation, and 
Mr. R would follow in a similar 
strain, closing with prayer. This little 
extempore service never exceeded ten 
minutes. On one of these occasions our 
words seemed to have an unusual influ- 
ence. The poor women wept aloud, 
and some of them began in audible 
tones to confess their sins and to ask 
for mercy. So strong was the feeling 
that we were constrained to prolong our 
stay, and we gathered all who were so dis- 
posed into a separate room where there 
was opportunity for prayer and counsel. 
Under this new influence the women 
disclosed themselves to us in a way 
hitherto unknown, and we soon discov- 
ered that we had before us some very 
sad and sorrowful cases. It seemed as 
if they had suddenly obtained a glimpse 
of themselves, and it was more than 
they could bear. 

What histories were unfolded to us 
after that night! To me it was a reve- 
lation of a world of iniquity which I per- 
ceived to be lying all around me, infect- 
ing the air I breathed and polluting the 
very pavement on which I walked, and 
yet of which, up to that day, I had 
scarcely even conceived. It is one thing 
to read of vice in the newspaper or the 
novel ; it is quite another to come into 
close contact with it in all its living hid- 
eousness. If any one would strengthen 
his love of purity and virtue, let him go 
and visit the degraded inhabitants of the 
dens and cellars of London. 

One of the worst of these young wo- 
men was among the first to give evi- 
dence of repentance and of a sincere 
desire for reformation ; and in the spirit 
of the father toward his prodigal child, 
Mr. R opened to her his heart and 
his house. Provided with comfortable 
clothes, at her new friend’s expense, 
Minnie was ushered into his shelter- 
ing home, and a door of life and hope 
set before her. I could not begin to tell 
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of all the loving-kindness and tender 
mercy which was bestowed by him on 
that poor, erring, and often wayward 
girl, It has always seemed to me, on 
looking back, that I never saw so beau- 
tiful an imitation of the love of Christ; 
so pure and blameless in his own char- 
acter that impurity must shrink at his 
very presence, yet so full of love and 
compassion for the sinner that hard im 
deed must be the heart that could re- 
main, under his influence, unmoved. 
Yet this was only the beginning of his 
labors in this direction. Minnie was 
provided for ; then Emma, Mary, Sarah, 
and half a score others were gathered, 
one after another, to the shelter of his 
roof and the love of his heart. 

Minnie had given the bias to his be- 
nevolence, and thenceforth his labors in 
that direction knew neither weariness 
nor intermission. During an intimacy 
which was very closely kept up for three 
years from the date of my first acquaint- 
ance with him, I never saw any diminu- 
tion in his zeal. The disappointments 
and ingratitude he not unfrequently met 
with seemed only to stimulate him to 


more strenuous exertions and to deepen 


his compassion for those whom Satan 
held so tightly bound. “I’ve got a new 
case!” he would. exclaim with glowing 
countenance when, at different intervals 
of time, I paid him a visit ; and then and 
there I must sit down and listen to the 
details of misery and the hopeful pros- 
pects of restoration to virtue and peace. 
“Now I want you to talk to her and 
pray with her,” would invariably be the 
conclusion of his discourse. ‘“ Tell her 
of Jesus; it may be that God will bless 
your words ; you are a woman, and can 
speak more tenderly than we men.” Here, 
however, he was mistaken. I could not 
approximate to his tenderness and the 
yearning which he felt over the straying 
sheep. 

Just as the upper class of society has 
its connecting links and freemasonry 
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of intercourse, so this, the lowest 
round in the ladder of human civili- 
zation, has also its bands of union, 
and its magnetic wires of communica- 
tion. It soon became known among 
this circle that in Mr. R , the Is- 
lington tradesman, the unfortunate and 
the sinning might find a friend, and in 
this way his fame grew daily. A poor, 
heartbroken mother, in a distant city, 
whose daughter had left her home for 
London, hearing by some means of Mr. 
R , wrote to him a piteous entreaty 
on behalf of her child, furnishing some 
clue to her whereabouts. This was 
enough to stir the soul of the good man, 
He sought out the place, found the girl, 
and finally succeeded, by the help of his 
wife, in getting her away. 

When, after an absence of some 
hours, Mrs. R appeared, bringing 
Ellen with her, she was welcomed by 
her husband as most men welcome those 
who bring to them great wealth. Mr. 
R ’s jewels were, truly, the souls. 
he was permitted to rescue. It was 
nothing to him that he incurred heavy 
expense, that he involved himself in se- 
rious responsibility, and that he ran di- 
rectly against the usages of society by 
admitting such persons into his house ; 
there was no room in his heart for any- 
thing but joy. “This my daughter was 
dead and is alive again, was lost and is 
found!” was his jubilant exclamation. 
Long and anxiously did he labor for the 
restoration of Ellen, and, having no con- 
fidence in any change short of the new 
birth, he ceased not to pray that God 
would accomplish this work in her soul. 
Until he saw some evidence of such a 
transformation he was unwilling to trust 
her away from his own hearth ; accord- 
ingly she remained with him near. three 
months. His desire was granted at 
last; Ellen’s heart yielded to the love 
of Christ ; and if there was joy in heav- 
en over this event, there was scarcely 
less joy on earth. The long-separated 
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mother and daughter now yearned to 
meet, and Mr. R , unwilling to trust 
his charge to take a journey of some 
length alone, cheerfully paid the moth- 
er’s expenses to London that she might 
come and fetch her child. Nor did his 
care cease even then; he followed her 
with letters full of good counsel, and 
thus retained a permanent influence over 
her when removed from his sight. 

His Christian love and sympathy were 
not, however, confined to this class of 
objects. Wherever there was an op- 
portunity for him to show care for the 
bodies and souls of men, he was ready 
with heart and voice and purse. His 
book-keeper had tested his forbearance 
by running off with money that did not 
belong to him; yet, when his mother 
came to intercede on his behalf, he was 
received again into his employment. 
For a while he went on steadily, and 
then he disappeared once more, carrying 
away a still larger sum. Surely he has 
exhausted his employer’s patience! but 
no; once more, after an absence of 
some weeks, he returns, humble and 
penitent, and once more he is received ! 
“So God deals with me,” was Mr. 
R ’s reply to those who sought to 
convince him of his imprudence in this 
matter ; ‘‘and so I must deal with my 
poor fellow-sinner.” He had his re- 
ward ; the book-keeper this time proved 
faithful, and his gratitude and attach- 
ment knew no bounds. 

Was Mr. R ahappy man! Ay, 
most assuredly he was. Nothing did 
he know of doubts, or fears, or anxie- 
ties. In temporal and in spiritual things 
he relied entirely upon God, and his 
mind was always in peace. The money 
he gave away so liberally did not impov- 
erish him; the time he took from busi- 
ness for the service of God and of his 
fellow-creatures did not hinder his pros- 
perity. “Them that honor me, I will 
honor,” is the declaration of Scrip- 
ture; and Mr. R—— proved it true in 
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his own experience. Not only did his 
business thrive and increase, but he 
himself acquired very extensively the 
respect and friendship of people who, 
according to the established etiquette of 
English society, would under ordinary 
circumstances have looked on him as 
their inferior. All honor of this kind, 
however, came to Mr. R unsought 
and undesired; he valued no man for 
his external position, and was quite in- 
different to all distinctions based on 
merely accidental differences. 

Very many and very happy days did I 
spend in Islington, never failing to find 
in that busy, noisy locality one little 
peaceful spot where there seemed to be 
more of heaven than of earth. 

There were some things in the hab- 
its of my friends that I would fain have 
altered had it been possible. In true 
London style, that is, in what the French 
would call “bourgeois” style, they must 
always have a late supper. Half-past 
ten was the usual hour for this meal; 
and, as then the cares of the day were 
over, they yielded to the temptation to 
sit long over it. Moreover, evening 
worship was held at the close of all this, 
and so it came to pass that very often 
we were engaged in this exercise at the 
hour of midnight! It was vain to at- 
tempt a reformation in this particular ; 
the habit was too firmly rooted, and I 
could do nothing: but submit, though I 
confess that my devotional feelings were 
apt at such times to be at a very low 
ebb. Mr. R: was, apparently, never 
weary ; he would go to bed praying and 
praising after midnight, and would begin 
again to pray and to praise the next 
morning soon after seven o’clock. 

Still do I recall the last season of wor- 
ship we had together. It was one Sun- 
day evening in summer time. I was 
not then staying in London, but had 
come from a distant county, to attend 
some special services of a religious 
nature, and was once more the guest of 
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Mr. and Mrs. R——. It was not now 
in the old quarters that they received 
me, but in their pretty and handsomely 
furnished house. Very pleasant it was 
to me to see them thus circumstanced. 
The cares of business seemed to fall 
lighter upon them both, and as they sat 
in their pleasant parlor, surrounded by 
every comfort and many elegancies, 
their one beautiful child growing up un- 
der their eyes, I thought to myself, 
“ Trulyy God is good to Israel.” Once 
more we had been together at Field 
Lane, and on our return we sat in the 
long English twilight, singing hymn after 
hymn, till Mr. R ’s face grew radiant 
with heavenly pleasure. 

I pleaded weariness, for I had had 
an active Sunday, and begged for the 
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closing prayer, that ] might retire and 
rest. We knelt, and for the last time I 
heard his voice invoking blessing on my 
head. I heard him still singing after I 
had reached my room, and I said to him 
playfully, the next morning, “Ido be- 
lieve you could pray and sing for ever, 
without growing weary!” He smiled, 
and said he thought he could. 

And so we parted, —he going: to his 
store, I to the King’s Cross Railway 
station, never more to meet, — till, by 
the grace of God, we meet in glory. 

Only a few months from that time 
Mr. R was stricken with fever, and 
before I had received information of his 
attack, his spirit had fled, and the poor 
wanderers of London had lost their fa- 
ther and their friend. 
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BY MRS. S. G. ASHTON. 


“You are an inscrutable mystery to 
me, Anna, especially in your Sabbath- 
keeping notions. You are unlike any 
other person I know.” 

“ How so, Mary? Am I more Chris- 
tian or more heathen? What is the 
puzzle ?” 

“T am inclined to think you are nei- 
ther Christian nor heathen, but Jewish. 
You should have lived in Paul’s time. 
You would have been a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, and that not of constraint, but 
enthusiastic as the apostle himself.” 

“Why do you not say Purdtanic ? 
That is the fashionable adjective for ex- 
pressing a sneer at so-called ‘strictness’ 
in religious matters.” 

“Oh, Iam not sneering, and ‘ Puri- 


tanic’ does not suit youat all. You are 
not what I call Puritanic.” 
“Well, explain a little. If I under- 


stand exactly what you intend to say, 
perhaps I may be able to vindicate my- 
self.” 

“ Perhaps you do not need any vindi- 


cation, for I suppose you are quite right ; 
only it is very uncommon to feel as you 
do, and not easy to understand you. I 
comprehended Mr. B much better the 
other day when we were talking on the 
subject. He said we were not expected 
nor required to observe the day as the 
Jews did, and said a great deal about 
liberty and freedom from restraint.” 

“ Did you gain any definite idea what 
change he would make in the law of 
God? Do you think, to speak plainly, 
that he had any clear knowledge of the 
way in which the Jewish Sabbath was 
kept? Or did he lay down any good 
and systematic and improving rule for 
keeping it in these days? Ialways sus- 
pect these persons who talk of ‘Jews’ 
and ‘old legends” and ‘ liberty’ and ‘re- 
straint,’ first of ignorance, and next of 
having no real love of the Sabbath at 
all.” 

“Oh, he would not think as you do, 
nor have as good reasons as you for do- 
ing or not doing anything, and certainly 
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he would not spend such a Sabbath as 
you do. He does not call it ‘Sabbath,’ 
by the way, but ‘Sunday.’” 

“This is the second time you have 
spoken of the peculiarity of my day of 
rest. How do I differ from other Chris- 
tians of your acquaintance ? I am not 
conscious of any difference. Collect 
your thoughts and set the matter forth.” 

“ Well, I think you differ from others 
in the very beginnings and foundations 
of your thoughts on the subject. I be- 
lieve you really delight in the day. It 
seems to me that one Sabbath is no 
sooner gone than you begin to think of 
the next and actually to prepare for it. 
I have been here several months, and at 
family prayers you almost always com- 
mence Monday or Tuesday to pray for 
the pastor that he may know what truth 
to select for his next publicservice. On 
the whole, I think itis Tuesday, for Mon- 
day you are occupied in giving thanks 
for the Sabbath passed, as if it had been 
some rare blessing for which we could 
not be too grateful, and in praying that 
it may not be forgotten and its influence 
pass too speedily away. You seem to 
be almost sad that the people are return- 
ing to their work and their pleasure. 
And so through the week no one can 
fail to observe that, for you at least, there 
is such a day expected and to be pre- 
pared for in some way. Then when 
Saturday comes I often feel that you 
consider the day only usher to Sunday. 
You begin the very first thing after 
breakfast to remind the boys that their 
best boots must be blacked and set 
away ready for ‘ to-morrow,’ and various 
other matters must be attended to before 
they can enter on their holiday. The 
girls must do their mending. The silver 
must be brightened. Every room must 
be in complete order. The servants 
make ‘ everything neat for Sunday,’ and 
all the cooking must be double. Even 
the man enters into the spirit of the oc- 
casion, and never fails to spend a part 
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of Saturday in making carriage and 
horse and harness shine for the coming 
day. And all is animation and bustle, 
and large as the family is, yet you man- 
age it so that everybody can go to church, 
servants and all, and almost literally 
there is no work to do when the day 
comes; and yet — I—” 

“Don’t hesitate ; go on.” 

“ And you do it all as such a matter 
of course, that, except for what I have 
seen elsewhere, I should suppose that 
there was no other way either to be | 
thought of or wished for, but that this | 
was the universal and most desirable 
law for all men, women, and children, for 
all time and in all places. You have an 
air about it which admits of no appeal, | 
or rather hints no possibility of any 
other course.” 

“ But you have said nothing after all 
about the day itself, only the preparation | 
for it, so far. Now comes, I suppose, 
the stiff, dull, constrained, Puritanic Sab- 
bath, which —” 

“No. This is the strangest part of 
all. Sunday in this house is pleasanter, 
more full of enjoyment, more profitable ~ 
than anywhere else I have ever visited. 
I can hardly tell why it is so. The sense 
ef rest and quiet and content in the 
morning is inexpressible. I know what 
you wish tosay. This comes from the 
Saturday preparation, the perfectly clean — 
house, the knowledge that no haste is 
required about anything, the absence 
of allcare. Then I think the Sunday 
morning breakfast is delightful. The 
children and yourself are dressed for 
meeting, sitting round the table fresh 
from the long night’s sleep, and appear- 
ing as if this were better than a com- 
mon day, on which something good was 
in store, some ‘good gift,’ as Charlie 
said in his prayer, in preparation for 
every one. You never hurry them as 
you do other mornings, and I see that 
you almost always finish your meal first: 
and read something to them, and they 
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all have something to say about the 
reading, and so a really religious con- 
versation grows immediately up just as 
naturally as any chat, and they allappear 
to understand that that is the order of 
the day. I presume this is a part of 
your plan, but it always seems spontane- 
ous and impromptu. We sit longat the 
table, and I think we shall not be ready 
for meeting ; but somehow, almost un- 
consciously, the breakfast-dishes are 
washed and set away in the midst of the 
good talk, and everything of work kind 
disappears noiselessly, and there proves 
to be abundant time for everything. 
And then comes that wonder of wonders 
to me, the family prayer-meeting at ten 
o'clock, half an hour before public ser- 
vice. Really, Anna, I can not think how 
you have accomplished it. There you 
all sat as usual when I came down this 
morning, with your things on, Dora at 
the piano ready to hegin the psalm, and 
every one of those children as still and 
decorous as young judges, and seeming 
not to have an impatient thought, or a 
wish to run into the glorious sunshine 
‘ waiting out of doors.” 

“T hope you did not feel constrained 
to join us, nor impatient yourself.” 

“No, indeed; I should never be 
weary of that sweet morning service. 
No singing ever sounded sweeter than 
that hymn, and I never hear the children 
offer their simple prayers, one after an- 
other, without feeling in the very pres- 
ence of God. But how you have trained 
them to all this, and to enter into it with 
all their hearts, and enjoy it, as no one 
can doubt they do who hears them, is a 
mystery. 

“ Then when you go to meeting, Anna, 
and, indeed, through the whole day, you 
have the appearance of one who is re- 
leased from all cares andburdens. You 
leave not a‘creature in the house, but 
you have no solicitude on the subject. 
The-care of the dressing and the food, 
and indeed of any mortal necessity, seems 
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to have no place in your thoughts. 
Even your grief and bereavement are 
evidently put aside and superseded. 
You obey literally the old Jewish injunc- 
tion, ‘This day is holy unto the Lord 
your God; mourn not, nor weep.’ You 
go to meeting in the morning and after- 
noon, and to the Sabbath school. You 
never weary, nor think the service tire- 
some, nor criticise the sermon. Every- 
thing does you good, gratifies, satisfies 
you. You seem to wish for no variety, 
no change. And when you come home, 
as soon as you have taken off your bon- 
net, you begin to read to the children, 
and you spend every moment in one ex- 
ercise and another with them till they 
are in bed. What with reading and 
singing and questions about the sermons 
and animated discussions of the various 
subjects that arise, no time is lost, and 
when evening comes, if you have no one 
but yourself to attend to, you spend the 
entire evening in some Bible study or 
kindred employment.” 

“Well, Mary, you have given a toler- 
ably faithful account of our Sabbath; 
but really, I see nothing at all strange 
init. I presume most Christian families 
pass the day in a similar manner. What 
is peculiar?” 

“* Most families would make inexpress- 
ibly tiresome business of it if they should 
undertake to do as you do. I have seen 
it tried. Here there has been to-day 
no secular reading, no secular conversa- 
tion, scarceiy through the whole day an 
allusion even to common topics of 
thought, to yesterday or to-morrow; no 
work to speak of. The day has been a 
day by itself and strictly devoted to its 
peculiar uses, and yet everybody has 
been animated and happy and interested, 
and to-night it really seemed a pity that 
the day could not be longer, or another 
Sunday be coming to-morrow. I actu- 
ally heard one of the girls say, ‘Oh, 
dear, it is too bad that we must wait 
till next Sunday to finish this Bible les- 
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son! I wish we could sometimes have 
two Sundays together.’ And during the 
weeks I have been here I have never 
once seen nor heard any expression of 
enmut or weariness of the Sabbath. I 
think it is really, in this house, the best 
and pleasantest day of all the week.” 

“So it should be, and so I think it is 
and must be in every truly Christian 
household.” 

“No, Anna; you mistake. I will tell 
you what conclusion I have arrived at. 
This is all the result of your own per- 
sonal love of the Sabbath and your 
reverence for it, and you have inoculated 
your family with it. But it is not in hu- 
man nature to love the restraints of the 
day, or be in perfect sympathy.with its 
spirit. J am sure you have not attained 
all that I see without great painstaking, 
self-sacrifice, and prayer. I wish you 
would tell me about it, for when I com- 
mence housekeeping I mean to follow 
in your footsteps. You have had a great 
many thoughts on this subject. Give 
me the benefit of them.” 

“Yes ; I have thought much and felt 
much, but the subject is so wide and 
comprehensive that I do not know 
where to begin in order to aid you. If 
you are in want of light you must ask 
questions and let me answer categorical- 
ly. Have you any particular trouble in 
the matter ?”’ 

“I believe it would be good for me to 
have a proper answer always at hand to 
give those who question the claim of 
the Sabbath and argue on what I call 
the wrong side. How does this lie in 
your mind? J am sure your convictions 
are perfectly clear and you know exactly 
whereof you affirm.” 

“There are two classes of persons in- 
terested to argue the question. There 
are those who have no real love of God, 
who do not regard his will, have no in- 
terest in his service, and would really be 
very glad to escape from all religious ob- 
servance of the Sabbath if they could do 
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so and maintain their entire respectabil- 
ity of character. In their secret hearts 
they would rejoice if they could be made 
quite sure that no obligation remains for 
observing the day in any manner as Zhe 
Lords day. With such persons it is 
useless to argue. It is far better cour- 
teously and politely to admit that you 
differ from them, and then to pursue 
your own course, and trust they will see 
a better way. If you are thrown among 
them, if they are your friends, try to 
show them by all loving-kindness and 
meekness that you do not differ from 
them ina spirit of pride or quarreling, 
but conscientiously. Pray for them. 
Try all means to win them to the love 
of God and faith in Jesus Christ. The 
love of the Sabbath will surely follow. 
Wise as serpents, harmless as doves, 
they must needs be, and withal patient 
as the Master himself, who set before 
themselves the working of gaining such 
souls. 

“ But there is another class who sin- 
cerely love the Lord, and mean to do all 
his will if they know it. But they are 
troubled with doubts forced on their _ 
minds by the arguments of the ungodly, 
and they are stumbled by the practical 
difficulties which they meet. A very 
short process settled my mind on this 
subject. The command to hallow the 
Sabbath is one of the ten which God 
himself wrote upon the tables of stone, 
and I have searched in vain for any re- 
peal of that law. The Jewish ritual ser- 
vice has passed away, and the traditions 
of the elders are superseded ; but tome 
it appears perfectly plain that the moral 
law is still in full force, and must so re- 
main to the end of time. I can see no 
reason why I may not just as well wor- 
ship idols, or swear, or steal, or murder, 
as to give up the keeping of the Sabbath. 
And if anybody remarks that idol-wor- 
ship and the other crimes I have men- 
tioned are barbarous and belong to an 
uncivilized state, exactly so does the giv- 
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ing up of the Sabbath as a holy day ap- 
pear in my eyes. 

“Then some are troubled by the change 
from the seventh to the first day of the 
week. But since our Lord Jesus Christ 
did not abrogate the observance of the 
Sabbath, and since his disciples and 
the early church, who certainly ought 
to have known his mind on the subject, 
observed the frst day and mot the 
seventh, I am quite content to do as 
they did; and it always occurs to me 
that as so little is made of the fact of 
the change, it not being considered ne- 
cessary even to mention it, that must 
have beena minor consideration ; the se- 
curing of one day in seven as holy time 
being really the only thing to be thought 
of. There is another point which has 
comforted me. Amid all the perplexities 
which some are “determined to throw 
-about the subject, one thing is sure. 
Our Lord and Master, looking down up- 
on all our lives, will never turn away in 
displeasure from those who from their 
hearts devote to him one seventh of 
their time, believing that, as he required 
that of his ancient people, he will at 
least accept it from any of his children. 
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Neither will he disapprove them if they 
accept the day which the church for al- 
most eighteen centuries has chosen as 
the best for his service. Therefore it is 
quite safe for me to lay aside all my 
worldly cares on Saturday night, and 
spend the day which I delight to call the 
Lord’s day in singing his praises, and 
with my children striving to gain knowl- 
edge of him, in short, devoting every 
hour to him in the best ways I can. It 
is safe. He will not rebuke us, however 
others may. We shall love him more 
and more with every such passing day, 
and I am persuaded he will love us 
more, and that we shall be better pre- 
pared to enter into his immediate pres- 
ence than if we had taken any other 
course. We shall be acquainted with 
him, and he will know us, and will re- 
member those days which we spent in 
such close communion, and we shall not 
be strangers, but children beloved. 
Must that not be so, Mary?” 

“Yes ; I am sure it can not be other- 
wise. But don’t go, Anna. I am not 
half through with my questions.” 

“T can not stay another moment.” 
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BY BARBARA JOHNS, 


IT was years ago. I had been com- 
pelled to leave school on account of ill- 
ness. “ Walking, riding, boating; any- 
thing but study,” the doctor said, and so 
it was arranged; but with little profit. 
As the days wore on, I grew thinner, and 
had less of strength, while my cheeks 
were sure to wear a flush at night that 
gave my parents no little uneasiness. 
Winter was coming. A family consul- 
tation was called. “A warm climate 
will do wonders,” said the doctor.. But 
how was I to go? Who could go with 
me? This was soon settled. My fa- 
ther had a sister in the habit of spend- 
ing her winters in Charleston. I was to 
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join her, and my mother packed my 
trunk and sighed not a little that she 
could not accompany me. This was out 
of the question: my father was not 
wealthy, and there were younger chil- 
dren. 

I had never been from home save to 
school; and terms were exact, and 
bridged with vacation, with letters to go 
and come ; but this going among stran- 
gers, going for health, and expecting to 
make pleasure out of it, was quite an- 
other thing. 

Of nine children, my parents had bur- 
ied five just as they entered manhood, 
and in their eyes I was following in the 
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same path. It was sad to have me go, 
my mother said, but I knew by the look 
of her eyes it would be sadder to have 
me Stay. 

I pass over the leave-taking, the tears, 
the parting words; at last, my father 
knelt and committed me to that God 
whose strength had been his in times of 
sorrow and bereavement, and whose 
promises were sure. “I trust youin his 

- keeping, my child,” he said. I was put 
into the care of Aunt Theda, and we were 
booked on the “Adger” for Charles- 
ton. 

The last headlands had gone down un- 
der the horizon like the city steeples. 
There’s a mist in my eyes, and a strange 
feeling at my heart. After all, I may 
never return. Aunt Theda sees it, and 
she does her best to win my thoughts into 
other channels ; putting on my cloak and 
drawing the hood closely over my head, 
she steadies me to a seat completely 
screened from the night-breezes. Aunt 
Theda is an old traveler; sea-sickness 
does not disturb her, and the doctor said 
it was not likely I should be troubled. 
“People like you are not, usually.” I 
was glad of this assurance, but did not 
trust to itentirely. I knew that sea-sick- 
ness was not a respecter of persons: 
still, in my own individual case I fully 
hoped to prove an exception. I did not 
mean to invite it, and borne on the cur- 
rent of Aunt Theda’s thoughts, I look 
up to the floating clouds,— the sails white 
and full urged on by the winds which 

‘come and go, none know whence, and 

inone know whither. 

Up among the masts a land bird flut- 
ters. What does it with no foliage 
but the drifts of spray? Round and 
round it flies, till, urged by some home- 
ward yearning, its wings are spread in 
face of the wind : it sinks and rises; will 
it be able to reach home? And my eye 
follows it with a little homesick feeling. 
There’s a white sail going landward ; — 
if it can make that for a resting-place! 
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and with intense delight I see that it is 
safe. 

And now the moon rises, white and 
cold ; we are out of sight of land, there 
is nothing but the sea to lead off thought 
or to crush it with-its greatness. As 
we sit, hour after hour, the great waves 
gather far back, and break, and gather 
again, and roll down swift and terrible 
under the heaving vessel, throwing it up 
lightly upon the swelling surge, and 
dropping it gently, like an infant in the 
swaying arms of a mother. Thought 
flies swiftly, and snatches of the cradle- 
song a mother sang come floating up, 
and shadowy memories chase over the 
soul like swift-winged night-birds, and 
the past seems lifted up distinct and 
clear from the uneasy but limpid depths 
of memory. . 

Far away, @ silver bridge with the 
calm, white waves gurgling and rippling 
about the sides. There is a nameless 
charm and fascination, and I lean over 
the side to catch a glimpse of the mer- 
maids I used to read about as a child. 

“Eleven o’clock!” exclaims Aunt 
Theda, drawing out her watch. “Ona 
recruiting voyage! What would they say 
at home?” And I am taken to a small 
room with shelves; and boxes and pack- 
ages are nicely arranged (said room be- 
ing dignified with name of “state ;””) and 
here I am expected to lay myself away, 
which I do with the help of Aunt Theda, 
and dream just as sweetly as I would in 
the large, airy home-chamber. 

The morning finds us on the deck at 
an early hour, the sunrise on the water 
quite as enchanting as the moonlight 
had been. We were talking with the 
captain, a good, humane, honest-faced 
man, as a sea-captain is expected to be, 
when suddenly his practiced eye caught 
something in the distance ; instantly his 
glass was raised. A hulk floating away 
to leeward, nothing but her copper to be 
seen, with neither name nor mark where- 
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whither she. sailed: barrels of turpen- 
tine were floating around us, and it was 
conjectured this was her freight. 

There is something sad in following 
a wreck at sea; the hopes and fears, 
' the terrible agony, all swallowed up in 
the sea, with none to tell us of the crew. 
The captain was in the mood, and his 
thoughts ran backward to the dangers 
he had passed. The ship pitching and 
the waves sometimes as high as the 
yard-arm, and then dipping away with a 
whirl under the keel that makes every 
timber in the vessel quiver, — the thun- 
der roaring like a thousand cannon, and 
the sky cleft with a tongue of fire, that 
glares over the tops of the waves, and 
glistens on the wet decks and on the 
spars, lighting up so plainly that the 
faces of those in the main-top can be 
seen, and the reefers on the yard-arm, 
clinging for life, — then all is blackness. 

Such a strain is too much for the 
nerves, and we are glad when other pas- 
sengers join us. The dangers of the 
sea are forgotten ; the present is all-ab- 
sorbing. 

There is a great contrast between the 
easy ocean life and the conventional 
spirit of Fifth Avenue Hotels. Aunt 
Theda is at home in the “ Mills House,” 
and I am too much absorbed in the nov- 
elty to dream of the past. The climate 
has changed materially within the week ; 
the cold, piercing winds softened to a 
mere breeze, gentle as the gales of Val- 
lambrosa, and rose-laden. There’ is 
nothing to do but drink in the spicy 
sweetness, and health returns rapidly. 
Aunt Theda is in the best of spirits. I 
never knew before what a lovely woman 
my father had for a sister, nor how easy 
it was for her to win friends;*a quiet 
manner and little homely ways had with 
her an irresistible fascination. 

The days pass all too quickly, in 
lovely walks and drives with outlooks 
to the sea, the great beryl-tinted waves 
flashing in the sunlight. Letters from 
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home grew more cheerful. “I feel that 
God will answer our prayers,” wrote my 
father. “Do not forget, my child, that 
his eye is upon you, it is his hand that 
guides.” 

The Circular Church is one of the old- 
est in the city. Aunt Theda took me 
there the first Sabbath. We heard.a 
very sweet discourse. I enjoyedit ; such 
words make people better: golden stairs 
by which we climb to higher resting- 
places. 

Iam quite at home now; the health- 
giving principle predominates. The 
congratulation of friends meets me on 
every side. Life is opening from a new 
standpoint. With the first morning light 
I drink in the genial atmosphere, and 
my breakfast is enjoyed with more zest 
for the bouquet of flowers sure to lie by 
the side of my plate. 

Aunt Theda has had a letter. With 
a grave face she tells me that she is 
obliged to make a trip across the State. 
She gives me leave to go orstay. I de- 
cide to go, and we say good-by to our 
cheerful rooms for the present. A circle 
of friends follow us to the depot, and as 
we take a seat in the car, a, basket of 
fruit is presented, and a splendid bou- 
quet. “It will: help you pass the day 
pleasantly,” was said in a cheerful voice. 

Little kindnesses sink into the heart 
of a stranger, blossoming into hallowed 
memories that go down through the 
years. 

At Columbia we rested a few days, 
just long enough to gather in a picture 
of its beauty, and enjoy the lavish hos- 
pitality of its inhabitants. Up among 
the mountains we stopped at a little 
country town, once famous, but now a 
little in disuse. The village pastor was 
a friend of Aunt Theda, and to his 
care I was consigned, while my aunt 
went farther. Never was a warmer wel- 
come; and the house, a low, brown cot- 
tage with latticed porch and verandas, 
was the very counterpart of what I had 
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so often pictured to myself. A gentle, 
sweet-voiced woman presided with a 
quiet dignity, and little children made 
home happy with their innocent sport. 

I had not been many days with the 
pastor and his family, before I became 
quite at home, entering his study during 
leisure hours with the freedom of a child. 
For years had he labored as a mission- 
ary in China, and his oldest children 
were born there. Health failed, and he 
returned, having now the pastorate of a 
small church, with a generous, loving 
people. In my room was a small willow 
wardrobe brought from China, and little 
idols were scattered around: not to wor- 
ship as at home, but reminders, filling 
our hearts with gratitude that in His 
providence’ we had been placed in a 
Christian land, and teaching us how 
much we owe to those less favored. 

At twilight did the pastor and his wife 
tell us of that great country, stirring our 
hearts with enthusiasm, and stimulating 
‘us to do something for a people so in- 
genious, so cunning to devise, and still 
so miserably depraved, so utterly with- 
out God. Garments of exquisite text- 
ure and elaborate workmanship, but 
quaint in fashion, led us to wonder how 
we would look in such attire; and when 
dressed transformed us sufficiently to 
make us feel how much our appearance 
is indebted to the cut of our garments 
and the style of our dress. 

At times the pastor touched apon his 
present work. His library, although se- 
lect, was small, and I soon found that 
ways and means was a constant study 
in the pastor’s household. 

Christmas was coming, and these An- 
glo-Chinamen were all eagerness to re- 
ceive a visit from “ Kris Krinkle.” As 
the day approached, the pastor grew 
more thoughtful, while his wife wore an 
almost painful expression on her sweet 
face. Bits of bright silks and remnants 
of ribbon filled her work-basket ; and 
after the children had gone to bed the 
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evenings were sensibly longer. “It is 
little we have to give them,” she said ; 
and her skillful fingers fashioned pin- 
cushions, and a doll was made, and I 
was privileged to crochet a pair of baby- 
stockings for Jamie, and a bright red 
necktie for Clara. Having neither pov- 
erty nor riches, I had never before de- 
sired to have means beyond my control. 
What a pleasure to procure certain 
books for the pastor! And I felt a 
strong assurance that if Aunt Theda 
were only with us she would soon ar- 
range it. 

Aunt. Theda could not be with us; 
but she had a few friends that interested 
themselves most generously. Donation 
visits were not known in that vicinity. 
“ A Christmas box will be just the 
thing!” said one, and now the only 
thought was to fillit. Being in the fam- 
ily, and admitted to all the little confi- 
dences, it was mine to make known their 
especial wants, and the wishes of baby 
Jamie were respected to the extent of 
sending one cold morning a messenger 
some dozen miles to procure the toy he 
had specified. 

In the mean time, the mother sang her 
babe to sleep, and then plied her needle, 
while the good pastor laid aside his 
books and fashioned a whistle for Rob- 
ert, anda set of balls in a ball, as he 
had seen the Chinamen do. 

It was the night before Christmas ; a 
thin, drizzling rain and driving wind 
had made the day gloomy. Never had 
I seen the pastor exert himself so con- 
tinually to render all happy, —and still 
this very effort went far to show the 
strain of nerve and muscle, — bearing 
down upon the right, and firmly resolved 
to conquer every selfish feeling. As 
evening deepened the storm abated ; 
dark clouds rolled away, and the sky 
was thick with stars. The children had 
said their prayers and gone to sleep, 
feeling sure morning would bring them 
a bountiful supply from Kris Krinkle’s 
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basket. The parents were still more 
anxious. “I am afraid they will be dis- 
appointed,” as they looked at the long 
row of little stockings ; seven tobe filled 
with a whistle, a set of balls, a pincush- 
ion, and a paper of candies. 

There was a loud rap at the door. I 
had been expecting it, and did not stop 
for the pastor. 

“ A box for Mr. 
the door. 

“For me?” —said the pastor, I 
think there is some mistake. I have 
not ordered anything.” 

“T was told to leave it here,” said the 
man. 

“Very well. Take it round to the 
side door,” replied the pastor in a quiet, 
nonchalant manner; ‘“‘ Ned will see to 
mag 

“ They told me to take it to the front 
door,” persisted the man. 

“ As it was ordered here, I do not see 
any harm in allowing him to bring it in,” 
I said, at the same time motioning to 
the man. “ And, if you please, we will 
open it.” 

The cover was raised, and the man 
gone, before the pastor had time to re- 
cover from his amazement. There we 
sat upon the carpet, his wife and I, lift- 
ing up, one by one, articles labeled with 
the name of each. It was a happy mo- 
ment. The children, caught by an un- 
usual sound, came. tripping across the 
hall in bare feet and white night-gowns ; 
the father speechless, and the mother 
vibrating between smiles and tears ; the 
little ones filling their arms, and ex- 
claiming, “It is mine!” while ‘“ Mam- 
my,” as nurse Hannah was called, and 
Ned stood in the background with 
smiles of satisfaction on their good, 
homely faces. “Look, Mammy !” and 
Robert was quick to spy a glowing dress- 
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pattern of red and yellow. Then fol- 
lowed a handkerchief and a flashing vest 
for Ned. Last of all, a nice, new over- 
coat for the pastor. This was too much, 
and the tears came freely. 

I never knew the happiness. a few dol- 
And never was a more 
grateful household. When the pastor 
grew calm we kneeled around the Christ- 
mas box, returning thanks and asking 
God’s blessing upon those who by his 
grace had been led to give such expres- 
sion of their love. 

‘Christmas dawned gloriously ; and as 
the pastor took his place at the break- 
fast-table, a letter was laid beside him. 
It proved to be from New York, written 
by a venerable man, and containing 
twenty-five dollars. 

“Do not hesitate to accept it,” the 
writer said. “Itis from a lady who is 
blessed with an abundance; above all, 
one whose pleasure itis to divide with 
those of her Christian friends who may 
have less.” 

“You have the overcoat, and this will 
get the books,” said the pastor’s wife ; 
and a tender look rested on her hus- 
band’s face. 

“God has been good to us, hasn’t he, 
pa?” and Clara spoke reverently. 

“Better than we deserve, my child. 
How weak and distrustful I was ;” and 
the pastor buried his face in his hands. 

Years have passed, and changes have 
come that brought sharp and sudden 
agony to the soul. Still do I never pass 
a Christmas without thinking of my 
visit to the pastor’s home, and of the 
grateful hearts’ made happy by the 
thoughtful care of those who, blessed by 
His bounty, found pleasure in dividing 
with those of his children in this respect 
less favored. 
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- MIRIAM’S HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF ZADOC HULL,” ETC. 


(Continued from page 674.)- 


IN spite of her night of suffering, the 
old ways of thought and action returned, 
checked ever and anon, it is true, by a 
dreadful remembrance. As she went 
down the staircase she gave a sweet 
smile and morning salutation to a ser- 
vant sweeping in the hall. And then 
darted into her mind a sad suspicion, 
and she said to herself, ‘‘ What prompted 
that? It is not because I care for the 
girl that I pass her by with the show of 
anything more than utter indifference, 
but I merely want her to care for me.” 
And she shuddered to recognize whose 
prompting had been in the little action: 

Cast down, she went into the parlor, 
and saw, lying upon the table, a beautiful 
book of religious poems that her father 
had lately brought home. Shesatdown 
and drew it toward her. “ Papa will be 
pleased to see me reading these,” she 
said complacently; “and then every 
one is talking’ about them, and I must 
be able to say something intelligently 
about their merits ; besides, such read- 
ing is just the right occupation for Sun- 
day.” 

But as she turned the first pages, sud- 
denly there came before them the vision 
of a hideous, bloated face, and Miriam 
knew again the prompting of her com- 
panion, teaching her by petty hypocrisy 
to try to gain the favor of her father and 
the world, and — dreadful thought ! — 
even of God. She hastily pushed away 
the book, and rising, walked up and 
down the room in shame. 

At last she wandered into the conser- 
. vatory, and there, looking at the plants, 
of which she was very fond, forgot again 
her trouble. She cut a beautiful rose- 
bud just opening, saying, “I will lay this 
upon papa’s plate at the table ; it will 
look thoughtful and loving in me. But 
as she proceeded to fasten some gerani- 


um leaves with the flower, out of the 
depths of its perfumed heart seemed 
suddenly to peer at her a small, impish 
likeness of the face that last night had 
made so frightfully familiar. She dropped 
the blossom hastily, and turned away. 
She knew that her plan had not been 
to show true love to her father, only by 
the pretense of such an exhibition to 
call forth some expression of his tender- 
ness toward herself. Ah, Miriam had 
found all the springs of her old pleasures 
poisoned ! 

Soon, however, her father and mother 
came down-stairs, and in their society the 
remembrance that thus haunted and re- 
strained her was forgotten, and the old 
habits of motive and action resumed full 
sway. She wore the same smiles, she 
said the same falsely affectionate things 
as before. When they noticed her 
slightly altered looks, and tenderly ques- 
tioned her, instead of feeling any prompt- 
ing to confess her sorrow and shame, 
she earnestly endeavored to hide it. She 
denied that anything troubled her, and 
all day by unusual animation tried to re- 
move the impression her looks had given 
in the morning. True, every time her 
face was at rest the troubled expression 
would come back ; every time she was 
not engaged in the society of others the 
thought of her haunted chamber would 
return, and the condemnation of her mo- 
tives and actions begin again in her 
mind ; and whenever during the day she 
entered her room, she found there, still 
exhibiting itself in all its ugliness, the 
ruling power of her heart. But she felt 
at its mercy, powerless to resist the 
temptations to which she had yielded so 
long. She went to church with the de- 
vout and quiet face which she had long 
been in the habit of wearing there, and, 
realizing for the first time how there was 
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no worship nor piety in her heart, knew 
that she wore it only to seem good in the 
sight of men. She bowed her head dur- 
ing the prayer, which her soul heeded 
not, with the same consciousness of pre- 
tense. She raised her sweet voice in 
the song of praise, knowing that the 
words and music carried no aspiration 
of hers, but were only the show that 
should make men think it. She went to 
the Bible-class of which she had loved 
to be esteemed the most intelligent and 
interesting member, and in her old, sweet, 
earnest way asked and answered ques- 
tions, making again the fair appearance 
of godliness that suited so well with her 
youth and beauty. But she knew why 
she did it now ; her eyes were open to 
the hollowness of the pretense, to the 
ugliness and corruption the mask was 
hiding. There were moments when 
it seemed to her that to cover her face 
with her hands, and with tears of true 
shame to cry to all whom she deceived, 
“Tam unclean! unclean!” would be an 
unspeakable joy and relief. But her ty- 
rant’s sway was too strong for that, yet. 
All day she dragged the strengthening 
chain that bound her to him. All day, 
keeping up the deceit, she smiled sweet- 
ly, and spoke lovingly and humbly and 
piously, and though now and then a 
weary sigh, an uneasy look in her usual- 
ly so calm eyes, testified to some change 
in Miriam, these, with the restraint she 
had exercised in her little purposes of 
vanity early this morning, were all the 
results that had yet come from the reve- 
lation of heart that had overtaken her. 
And at night, when she went to her 
beautiful room, there sat the foul demon 
again, busily writing out the record of 
the day. Oh, the degradation of her 
life as it was portrayed there! Oh, the 
meanness, the ugliness, the shame! 
What a misery for poor Miriam to read 
each detail and recognize its truth, and 
know its writer for her master and her 
bosom companion. As she contemplated 
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again his loathsome figure, his filthy 
dress, his revolting expression, and as 
she saw again in her mirror the faintly 
disguised likeness of that ugliness in her 
own fair face, she could have died for 
grief and shame. She walked up and 
down the room, making a thousand _re- 
solves to heed no more of his behests : 
to-morrow, at all events, she would be on 
her guard against his prompting, and 
defiant of his will. 

When the morning came, there were 
still more evident marks of dismay and 
suffering in her face. Every one noticed 
them ; but in the tender inquiries urged 
upon her, in the great.love revealed by 
the anxiety of father and mother and 
the whole household to know what had 
disturbed its darling, there was only a 
very little of the sweetness of the pleas- 
ure that she used to take in such tokens, 
and when she tasted it, it sickened her, 
for she knew to whose insatiable greed 
it would minister. She went to school 
that day, and for the first time in her life 
was indifferent to the fact of her well- 
learned lessons, and almost wished she 
had forgotten them, because, as she drew 
near the school-gate, she found herself 
indulging in the old complacent antici- 
pations of the smooth recitations, the 
teacher’s pleased face, and the girls’ ad- 
miring looks. Such meditations seemed 
to her now so utterly hateful, she would 
rather have been ignorant or stupid than 
be subject to them. : 

Yes, while Miriam walked alone, she 
rebelled against her besetting sin; but 
soon her companions came up in crowds, 
and then again she forgot her resolves, 
and the warning thought of the awful 
vision that haunted her chamber. The 
sway of old habits returned, and she did 
not struggle against them. “ Will you 
help me write my French exercise, Mir- 
iam dear? Itis so hard,’ said a com- 
panion. And Miriam thought, “Oh, 
how tiresome to go through it all for you, 
you stupid thing !” while she said, smil- 
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ing, “Oh, yes ; I’ll do it gladly.” “ How 
well you played, last Saturday,” she said 
to another, thinking to herself, “She has 
had few compliments, I know, and that 
will please her, and she will say some- 
thing genuine in return, that I shall like.” 
Then, when the enthusiastic admiration 
came in answer, Miriam was humble and 
self-depreciating as of old. When school 
began, and the excitement of one reci- 
tation after another kept her thoughts 
busy, there was the same undertone of 
calculating vanity running through them 
all. “ How beautiful this is!” she said, 
looking up at her teacher, as she finish- 
ed her fluent, finely-worded translation 
of the Virgil lesson with what seemed 
unfeigned, though half-shy, earnestness 
of delight. And the teacher said in a 
pleased way, “Very beautiful, Miriam, 
and really, your careful rendering almost 
does justice to the original.” Then 
Miriam blushed, and looked down mod- 
estly. Thus it went on through the 
morning, only now and then, in some 
quiet moment, the dire thought of how 
she was feeding the monster whose com- 
panionship had been revealed to her 
would return to make her shudder and 
sigh. 

But when Miriam went up to her own 
room to study that afternoon, more swol- 
len with complacence, more full of life 
than ever, seemed the image of her be- 
setting sin. In silent shame and horror 
that seemed to smite her with increased 
force every time she returned to her 
room, she laid her books upon the ta- 
ble, and, turning her back upon the 
creature, tried to forget its presence. 
The room seemed so intolerable to her 
that she debated with herself whether 
she should not go down to the parlor to 
study, out of sight of her awful com- 
panion. But Miriam, strange to say, 
when she was most heavily afflicted with 
the consciousness of her shame, had 
a dread of losing that consciousness. 
She began to feel that it was better to 
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have the presence of Self-Love in all its 
hideousness before her eyes to keep her 
in fear, than, forgetting his baleful exist- 
ence as she had done this morning, to 
yield carelessly to his secret whispers. 
She decided to stay and suffer the op- 
pression and degradation that weighed 
upon her there, rather than fly from the 
knowledge of it to run the risk of in- 
creasing its burden hereafter. 

But she could not study. Her com- 
panion stole round about her chair, urg- 
ing her to diligence, painting her success 
this morning, whispering how this and 
that point in the task might be made 
available to bring her praise ; how some 
companion would be sure to fail here, 
and she would gain by contrast; how 
she must be sure to master that portion, 
or some industrious comrade would out- 
shine her, till, distressed beyond measure 
at the frequency and persistency of his 
meddling, she was ready to throw away 
her books in despair. She knew it was 
but simply right that she should learn 
her lessons faithfully, but this poisonous 
motive had made sins for her of actions 
in themselves good and innocent. Her 
habits of study kept her to her tasks, 
however, until she had finished them, in 
spite of distractions, and then she gladly 
hastened down-stairs. 

It was her hour for practicing, but she 
found the piano hateful to-night. She 
was not by nature very fond of music. 
Her proficiency was the result of dili- 
gence actuated by love of praise, and 
every note of every piece was associated: 
for her with selfish calculation. Here 
she had labored hard to put in an effect- 
ive expression, there to accomplish a 
long run with firm, clear touch, and ina 
third place to roll the grand, heavy chords 
with a power that seemed astonishing 
from such small hands. And she had 
watched in the execution before com- 
pany to see how each of these parts 
“told;” and she remembered the compli- 
ments that had repaid the work upon 
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every one. Now all these associations 
rising again made the music a jargon 
and an offense to her. She could not 
endure them, and closed the piano in 
shame. 

She was a changed girl that afternoon ; 
silent, restless, and unhappy. Her mo- 
ther watched her in dismay, but ceased 
to question and pet her, because such 
attentions, instead of soothing, seemed to 
oppress and even frighten her. Miriam 
could find no employment: that seemed 
endurable. The afghan she had been 
knitting for cousin Paul was begun with 
the hope of winning praise and gratitude, 
and perhaps an elegant return present. 
She could not endure the sight of it now. 
Her books she had read to talk about, 
and with the mean idea of self-improve- 
ment for the sake of shining. She felt 
that if she opened one of them she 
should find an image of the foul face, that 
had grown so familiar, stamped upon 
every page. She had sewing in her 
work-basket for a society in aid of ,the 
poor. She had taken it with a thought 
of gaining admiration for her charitable 
efficiency, and how could she finishit now? 
Not one of her old employments seemed 
tolerable. She who was usually so busy 
and so sweetly contented sat unoccupied 
and restless. There were no pretty lit- 
tle endearing words or ways to-night for 
her father and mother. She scarcely 
spoke ; the trouble in her mind seemed 
to abstract it from all its usual interests. 
Only when in the evening company came 
in, to her mother’s great joy and relief 
she relapsed for a while into her own 
smiling, pleasant ways again, to become 
the pet of the room. But when the 
friends were gone, Miriam was more 
strangely affected than ever, and sank 
upon the sofa with a pale face, apparent- 
ly shuddering to herself over some fear- 
ful thought. 

Thus matters continued for many days, 
Miriam growing all the while more 
wretched, and in her demeanor at home 
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and at school becoming strangely altered. 
She lapsed more often into silent, troubled 
moods, such as no one ever saw her in- 
dulge before. At times she seemed to be 
exercising some singular restraint over 
herself, to guard against the smiles that 
used to be easy and frequent, and to 
restrain the kind, flattering words that 
were trembling on her tongue. She 
who had been so fond of company would 
beg her mother to excuse her from the 
parlor when strangers were there. She 
refused almost sullenly to play and sing 
when asked, and her father missed with 
pain and astonishment a thousand little 
attentions which she had been accus- 
tomed to pay him. No wonder such 
conduct was surprising to those who had 
not the key of it. But poor Miriam was 
striving to fly now from the flattery she 
had so eagerly sought before. She 
dreaded the least word of praise that 
might feed to new strength the awful 
being that haunted her. She knew how 
the sickening gleam would brighten in 
those dreadful eyes, and how the smile 
of complacency would broaden on that 
frightful face. Yet do not think she felt 
no craving for the old pleasures ; life 
seemed to her to have lost all zest. 
Often she could not resist the temptation 
to fall back into the old ways, and then, 
when. she returned to her room and 
found her companion there, more alert, 
more complacent, more full of ugly sug- 
gestions and foul hints than ever, the 
agony she suffered knew no comfort. 
Sometimes, instead, she dared to hope 
the creature seemed weakened, dull, as 
though suffering some malady, or per- 
haps starvation, and then she took heart. 
But in her very joy and relief she was 
likely to fall back into old habits, and so 
to feed and cherish the baleful existence 
to new life. 

There was one who had been watch- 
ing Miriam in this long struggle, with 
clear, sharp eyes. It was her father’s . 
housekeeper, Joanna. She was a good 
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woman; grave and quiet, yet cheerful 
and kind, there was that which was 
wholesome and strengthening in her pres- 
ence. There had always been some- 
thing singular in the intercourse between 
her and Miriam; for the latter, while 
there was no one whose respect and love 
she wished more to gain than Joanna’s, 
never attempted to win it from her by 
the little arts she practiced so success- 
fully with others. She used no falsity 
toward her, made to her no more show 
of love or interest or respect than was 
in herheart. Some subtle influence con- 
strained Miriam in her presence always 
to be simple and sincere. And the 
housekeeper, though she dearly loved 
Miriam, and was always most kind to 
her, was the only one of all the house 
who used toward her no endearing terms, 
spoke to her no flattering words, and 
gave her no token of very unusual ad- 
miration or regard. But of late she had 
shown her such tender, quiet sympathy 
in her trouble, and had so wisely refrain- 
ed from questions and fears and lamen- 
tations over the change in her, that real 
gratitude toward her, and an increasing 
confidence in her strength and goodness, 
grew in the girl’s heart, and gave it al- 
most its only comfort. It seemed to her 
that she saw in that good, kind face and 
those clear, pitiful eyes some understand- 
ing of the nature and extent of her 
trouble, some exhortation to strength 
and steadfastness in the struggle, and 
some promise of hope, though not a 
word of the matter had been spoken be- 
tween them. 

But one night something moved Joan- 
na, under pretext of some little errand, 
to follow Miriam as she went shuddering 
and reluctant to her haunted chamber, 
and to rap gently upon the door, asking 
for admittance. Miriam opened it, pre- 
senting a face pale and agitated with the 
tumults of shame and rebellion that 
nightly shook her soul when she came 
again to view the foul image dwelling in 
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her chamber. And at sight of her, such 
strong pity and such an urgent desire to 
help the poor child filled the house- 
keeper’s heart that she could not re- 
strain the feeling. Nor could Miriam, 
when in that forlorn hour of darkness 
and despair she saw the yearning kind- 
ness in her face, wish her to go away. 
She held open the door with a trembling 
hand, and the good woman entering 
sat down, and took her in her arms, and 
drew her head to rest upon her bosom. 

“ My child,’ she said, “what is it 
that troubles you so? There is often 
help in confession. I love you, and I 
long to help you. Tell me why you are 
so oppressed and so unhappy.” 

There was a fierce struggle in Mir- 
iam’s mind, and she saw the demon 
come rushing to her side, and felt his 
threatening face close above hers, and 
his foul hands put over her mouth and 
grasping her throat, lest she should now 
reveal the truth. But his very fierceness, 
the tightness of his hold, the horrid 
sense of his nearness and his strength, 
themselves helped to fix her resolve. 
She grappled with him to push him off. 
Gasping and panting with the effort, she 
tore away his hold and threw him vio- 
lently to the ground. 

“Don’t you see it?” she cried, all 
breathless from the struggle ; “ don’t you 
see it! Look, Joanna! Surely, your 
eyes are so clear, it must at least be vis- 
ible to you. It is my besetting sin, the 
secret spring of all my thoughts and ac- 
tions, my very heart indeed made visible 
in all its ugliness, and come here to 
haunt me in my hours of solitude. Do 
you see it, Joanna?” 

“Yes, my child ; I see it,” said Joan- 
na sorrowfully ; for she was now looking 


_at the place where Self-Love lay para- 


lyzed, as though it had received its death- 
blow. Since Miriam had pointed it out, 
she did perceive a dim, offensive shape 
lying smitten and huddled together there, 
but all its ugliness in the reality and viv- 
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idness with which it had been revealed 
to Miriam it was impossible for her to 
know. 

“TItis my punishment, Joanna !” cried 
Miriam. “I might have seen the mean- 
ness and hatefulness of what I was cher- 
ishing, long, long ago, if I had looked. 
I might have crushed it out and killed 
itif I had tried. But I willfully shut my 
eyes to its ugliness. I fed and caressed 


it, and called the low pleasures it offered — 


my dearest delight. And now it has 
swollen to this. It parades its existence 
in bodily shape before my eyes, and 
boasts its power defiantly. O Joanna! 
must it always stay with me? Am I 
fated to do its commands, and bear its 
likeness, and submit to the horrors of 
its companionship for ever ?” 

“T can not tell, Miriam,” said Joanna, 
speaking tenderly, and yet so solemnly 
and sadly. “This kind goeth not out 
but by prayer and fasting.” 

There was a silence in the room, while 
Miriam clung to her hand as to that 
which should save her from death. At 

- length Joanna spoke again : — 

“ My child,” she said, “this is truly a 
most foul and hideous demon that has 
attacked you, and one most subtle, and 
tenacious of life. For many years I 
have feared his presence with you, and 
since my fears were true, it is the hap- 
piest thing that could have befallen, that 
he has crept out of the hiding-place 
of your heart, and thus made himself 
known to you. And now it is your task 
to fight him to the death. No mortal 
can help you in it, and yet you can not 
do it without help. Go to the Lord, who 
has power to cast out devils, and ask 
him to exercise that power upon you. 
Ask him so humbly and so earnestly and 
so perseveringly that he can not deny 
you help, and ask in the trust, too, that 
he will rejoice to give it. Pray with 
fasting, moreover ; and let your fasting 
‘be the utter denial of self, the crucifixion 

‘of vanity, the putting to open shame 
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your mean desire of praise and favor. 
Begin to hide your good deeds, not let- 
ting your right hand know what your left 
hand doeth. Cease to arrange for the 
shining of your false lights, and care not 


-that men shall know how great in reality 


is the darkness within you, while you 
are earnestly asking that the warm, un- 
dying flame of love to God and man may 
be kindled there. Watch your enemy 
well, Miriam. Here in your own room, 
where his foul presence makes you so 
miserable, you will not be careless in the 
struggle ; but all day long watch against 
its invisible life and its silent suggestions. 
Remember its strong and subtile vitality, 
how it lies apparently lifeless, but to- 
morrow it will have crept back again to 
activity. When you see it weakened 
and apparently dying, do not in your 
rejoicing cease to suspect it, or it will 
revive while you are unconscious. Oh, 
poor Miriam, it will be a long and hard 
fight! I wish I could give you better 
help than these few poor words and my 
prayers. But take courage, my child, 
for the Lord’s power to help is not lim- 
ited like that of mortals; he loves you, 
and he will give you the victory.” 

So, with tears in her eyes, she kissed 
Miriam, and left her alone to begin her 
work anew. But she left her with 
strength and comfort in her heart, 
through that new thought of high and 
holy help. So long alone in the dreary 
conflict, not with flesh and blood, but 
with spiritual powers, with rulers of 
darkness, how eagerly she laid hold up- 
on the hope held out of deliverance 
through God’s invincible strength. If he 
were for her, surely she need no longer 
fear, no matter what evil thing was 
against her. Oh, Miriam was glad to 
pray now, earnestly, humbly, and per- 
sistently. 

From that hour she showed a new 
feeling toward her haunted chamber. 
Instead of hastening from it with relief, 
instead of dreading her return to it, 
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she began to spend much of her time 
there: she seemed to find rest and sat- 
isfaction in lingering there. The rea- 
son was that she had found the place of 
her persecution the place also of her 
comfort. If she must suffer in solitude, 
in solitude also she might pray, and in 
prayer came a sense of safety and hope 
found nowhere else. By degrees, still 
another change was passing over her. 
Wearing a grave, watchful, even sad 
look, there was no more agitation in her 
face, or variation in her moods from un- 
easy gayety to restless suffering. In 
bearing her burden, in fighting her good 
fight, she was gaining courage and peace. 

Her demeanor became very plain and 
undemonstrative. She grew silent; all 
the pretty little speeches of complaisance 
or of flattery that used to be so ready 
for all comers alike, and for every occa- 
sion, were apparently forgotten. She 
had laid aside, also, the bright smiles 
that used to express so much more cor- 
diality than was in her heart, the sympa- 
thetic manner that lured confidence, 
and the earnest, interested way of listen- 
ing to that for which she cared nothing. 
She lost the sham modesty with which 
her eyelids were wont to droop and her 
cheeks to flush, and also her timid, en- 
treating manner. She ceased to prac- 
tice any more all the little graceful things 
that were done solely for effect. If she 
lent, it was with no more token of gra- 
ciousness or generosity in her manner 
than matched the honest feeling in her 
heart. If she gave, it was not as sweet- 
ly and picturesquely as possible, but as 
plainly and secretly. She gave no more 
pressing, kindly-worded invitations to 
those whose company she secretly dis- 
liked. She talked no more of books 
and music and art with an enthusiasm 
that was false, and a criticism that never 
sprung from interest, but was carefully 
studied for show. 

No doubt for a while she lost in attract- 
iveness by this change.’ Her father and 
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mother were displeased and disappoint- 
ed because she was so chary in the dis- 
play of those gifts and graces of which 
she used to be so lavish, and they were 
hurt by the cessation of many little at- 
tentions to themselves which, performed 
by their daughter out of actual calcula- 
tion, they had mistaken for the testimo- 
ny of her overflowing affection. Her 
companions thought the false way pleas- 
anter than the true, and that Miriam had 
grown strangely cold, proud, and re- 
served, and was by no means so agree- 
able and genial as of old. She saw her 
loss, and suffered from it the strongest 
temptations that could have tried her. 
But with the help that was given her, she 
still persevered. She became willing 
that the false coloring which had given 
beauty to her. life should be all rubbed 
off, and the unsoundness it had covered 
be revealed, because only thus could 
the old ruin and corruption be cleared 
away, and room made for the Lord to 
lay true and sound foundations upon 
which she might raise a new character, 
whose fairness should not only be per- 
fect and enduring, but should grow - 
brighter and brighter through all the 
storms of years. 

And in truth, while Miriam watched 
and worked, questioning her actions, 
weeding out every one, however fair, 
whose springing she detected to be from 
the old false, foul root, and digging in 
the soil of her heart for that subtile, 
strong, twisted main-root itself, wher- 
ever she could lay hold upon its tough 
fibers, asking strength from the Lord 
to help her tear it out at any cost, — 
while she thus cleared the garden from 
its noxious weeds, God came in secret 
and planted there the seeds of noble 
growths. Love began to put forth strong 
tendrils, and to deck everything it met 
with profuse festoons of fresh and tender 
beauty, opening to the objects of its em- 
brace flowers of the rarest loveliness and 
of immortal fragrance. Truth sprang 
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up, with straight, shining stem, and 
leaves that might be for the healing of 
the nations. Patience grew green, and 
yielded its strengthening balm. Faith lift- 
ed up its strong trunk, and ripened the 
fruits of life. Yes; Miriam began to 
love the things that are true and honest, 
just and pure and lovely, not because 
they are of good report, but for their 
‘own sakes. She was not aware how or 
when her life began to bloom again with 
sweetness and beauty, for she did not 
watch for the knowledge. She was not 
aware how powerfully all hearts began to 
be attracted toward her again because she 
was no longer watching for love, drawing 
forth its tokens and taking its measure- 
ment. Instead, she thought of showing 
her own true love to others, and of les- 
sening her unworthiness of their kind- 
ness. There was no need of effort now to 
show herself a dutiful, loving daughter, 
for the filial spirit in her heart was-grow- 
ing stronger and more devoted every day, 
and revealed itself spontaneously in 
words and actions. There was no need 
of deceit to prove herself a generous, 
sympathetic friend; she was unselfish, 
and her heart had room to consider 
gladly the pleasurés of others. There 
was no need any longer of feigning an 
interest in the things that are considered 
elevating and refining, lest she should 
_lose consideration among those whose 
favor she wished to gain; for Miriam, 
having banished her mean desire of dis- 
play, her petty falsity, had taken the 
upward road, and found all these things 
in her way to be joyfully chosen for help, 
teaching, and enjoyment. 
Happy Miriam, out of whose gentle, 
serious face was fading quite away that 
mysterious, appalling likeness that had 
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threatened to disfigure it so frightfully, 
and out of whose heart the Lord had 
cast the demon, and put grace and truth 
instead! In her room for weeks and 
even months the foul image still remain- 
ed visible to her eyes, long after the 
sharp ones of the housekeeper failed to 
detect it. But, day by day, Miriam saw 
it grow more weak, helpless, dumb, and 
torpid, become shrivelled and attenuated, 
yet all the while uglier and more intoler- 
able to her eyes; till one joyful night, 
when she returned to her chamber, lo! 
there seemed to pervade it a light and 
warmth brighter and more cheering than 
lamps or glowing fires could give, an air 
that wrapped one about with joy and 
peace, an odor sweeter than the sweetest 
earthly flowers exhale; and Miriam, 
looking about, and beholding all the long- 
familiar objects wearing a new aspect of 
beauty and comfort, knew that her pun- 
ishment was at an end. Yes; he had 
gone, the frightful demon: there was no 
longer any sign of his leering face or 
his foul garments in the room purified 
by his departure. But when Miriam in 
her joy called Joanna to come and share 
the’ glad certainty of deliverance, what 
saw the good woman in place of the 
banished demon in that haunted cham- 
ber? She saw a beautiful angel’ hover- 
ing, whose radiant face and shining, 
violet-bordered garments filled the room 
with celestial light. Upon its girdle in 
sparkling letters of gold was written, 
“He giveth grace to the lowly,” and 
upon its crown the words, “Before hon- 
or is humility.” 

But Joanna did not tell Miriam of that 


-which she saw, only kissed her lovingly, 


and went away with great joy in her 
heart. 


ANNUAL 


THE fifth annual meeting of mothers, 
held in connection with the American 
Board of Missions, was convened in the 
Lafayette Church, Buffalo, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Sept. 25, at 3 o’clock. 
The church was well filled. 

Mrs. McClure of Albany, chairman 
of the committee of arrangements ap- 
pointed at Pittsfield the preceding year, 
called the meeting to order. Mrs. Al- 
bert Bowker of Boston was chosen 
President, and Miss Van Allen of Glo- 
versville, N. Y., Secretary. 

The meeting was opened by singing 
an appropriate hymn from selections 
made for the occasion, and reading a 
few verses from the Scriptures, and 
prayer. The president stated the object 
of the meeting, and presented Mrs. 
Thos. Hastings, familiarly called in New 
York the “ Mother of Maternal Associ- 
ations,”’ because of her long and faithful 
services in connection with them. Mrs. 
H. particularly addressed young mothers, 
urging them to labor for the conversion 
of their children. “When Zaccheus,” 
she remarked, “set his house in order, 
salvation came to it; so now, if mothers 
would set their houses in order for a 
visit from their Lord, salvation would 
come to them, The maternal prayer- 
meeting is one of the means that young 
mothers can not afford to lose.” 

A letter was read from Mrs. Dr. R. 
Anderson, sending greetings to the 
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meeting, and asking an interest in behalf 
of heathen mothers. A request was also 
made by a returned missionary for pray- 
ers for the women of Syria. Prayers 
were offered, and addresses followed by 
Mrs. Wheeler of Harpoot, Mrs. Knapp 
of Bitlis of East Turkey, and Mrs. 
Dodge of Syria. It was deeply inter- 
esting to listen to these dear missionary 
mothers, and hear their statements of 
the work of God among heathen women. 

Word came to one of them in Turkey 
that she might visit her native land; 
but “she was sad, for she knew that she 
must take her eldest daughter with her 
to leave to be educated, and she was not 
a Christian. The mothers’ meeting met 
at her house that day, and she requested 
prayers for her. They prayed that Je- 
sus would come and make his abode in 
her heart, and be nearer than a mother 
when she should be far from the pater- 
nal roof.” The Father heard and gra- 
ciously answered their prayers, and the 
dear child was soon rejoicing in a Sav- 
iour’s love. 

“In the same boarding-school at Har- 
poot,” said Mrs. W., “there is a Mater- 
nal Society which is, educating thirty- 
five mothers to go forth as teachers and 
leaders among their dark sisters. 

“ Some of them have large families, but 
they will not forget the meetings. They 
will not assemble in nice parlors or halls, 
but in dark, low, smoky rooms ; earnest 
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prayer will go up from those homes, and 
every prayer will have in it light and 
life ; light that will reach every home, 
and life that will bring them up to our 
grand plane. Mothers, gird on the whole 
armor; watch and be faithful. Let not 
papacy, intemperance, and profanity des- 
troy here what we are trying to build up 
in foreign lands.” 

The missionaries expressed, them- 
selves as greatly delighted and strength- 
ened by such a gathering, and said they 
should carry back the impressions of it 
to their heathen sisters, and tell them 
that they were remembered by a great 
congregation of Christian mothers. 

The presence and words of these dear 
sisters, who had come far over the seas 
to bring their precious children, and 
were expecting to leave them here and 
return without them, for Jesus’ sake, re- 
buked us for our own insensibility to the 
constraining love of the Saviour, which 
should lead us to more earnest self-sacri- 
ficing work for saving souls. Interesting 
reports were given by delegates from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Albany, and Boston. 
Mrs. Baylis, who has been long engaged 
in mission work among neglected moth- 
ers in Brooklyn, gave some very touch- 
ing incidents illustrating the strong child- 
like faith of some of her poor, converted 
mothers. “ Nothing,” she said, “keeps 
them away from the mothers’ meeting, 
and though often subjected to abuse and 
trial, they will appear cheerful, and kneel 
confidingly, telling Jesus that they know 
he will come to their homes, and convert 
‘Joe,’ &c., &c., and according to their 
faith it is unto them.” 

Miss Van Allen, who has labored 
among the freedmen, gave some interest- 
ing facts, and presented the claims of 
the “freed mother.” 

A letter was read from Mrs. Rev. I. 
P, Warren, in behalf of the Union Ma- 
ternal Association of Boston. Many of 
the local associations connected with 
that Union have been visited by the Holy 
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Spirit the past year, and many dear chil- 
dren and_ youth connected with them 
have been converted. The mission work 
for mothers under the charge of the fe- 
male city missionaries has also been 
blessed. 

The chair gave several interesting 
facts to show the value of these associ- 
ations to this class of mothers. 

Mrs. Putnam of Marietta, Ohio, gave 
an interesting account of her connection 
with maternal associations. 

A letter received by one of the com- 
mittee of arrangements stated that a 
lady who was present at the meeting in 
Chicago went home and organized a 
mothers’ meeting, and it was the begin- 
ning of a large and interesting revival, 
and she was then going toa neighboring 
place to organize another. 

The following ladies were chosen a 
committee of arrangements for the next 
annual meeting at Norwich, Conn. : — 

Mrs. Saml. Pruyn of Albany, Mrs. 
Richard Wyckoff of Brooklyn, Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Dodge of N. Y., Mrs. Dr. An- 
derson of Boston. 

The exercises continued with unabated 
interest for more than two hours. After 
singing the doxology, many ladies, who 
had either intelligence to communicate, 
or inquiries to make, crowded around 
the desk to learn if it were not possible 
to have another meeting. 

Five mothers came forward, and said, 
“My children are all converted, and 
they were converted in connection with 
mothers’ meetings.” 

Twelve ladies of Buffalo retired to a 


' part of the church and constituted them- 


selves a committee to institute these 
meetings in the churches of that city, 
and appointed the first meeting to be 
held on the first Wednesday in October 
next. 

The meeting was throughout a deeply 
interesting one, and in some respects 
realized more fully what we desire on 
these occasions than any preceding. 


. 


LULU’S CHRISTMAS. TREE. 


BY M. E. M. 


Luiu HASTINGS was an only child. 
She was also unfortunate in more than 
this, —for it is sad to have no little broth- 
ers and sisters to love and pet and deny 
one’s self for, —she was a cripple. A 
fall when very young had so injured her 
that she would never again be able to 
walk, and all day long she sat in her 
little wheeled chair, with which~she 
could propel herself about the room, or 
nestled in her mother’s lap, or was car- 
ried about in her father’s arms. 

Lulu lived in a large house on a very 
pleasant street. She had one window 
by which she used to sit, and it. was 
called Lulu’s window. From this point 
of view she watched the people going 
to and fro, children on their way to 
school, laundresses carrying home bas- 
kets of linen, pedlers with their packs, 
ladies sweeping past in shining silks, 
and poor little beggars going wearily 
from door to door, with their pitiful, 
pinched faces, and tattered clothing. 
She often exchanged nods with the let- 


ter-carrier, or the newspaper man, or. 


with the lamp-lighter, as he went his 
rounds in the dusk. People often looked 
up at the little figure in the window, and 
few there were who had not a kind 
thought for the sweet, smiling face, 
. framed with brown curling hair, and light- 
ed by dark, expressive eyes. 

It was the week before Christmas. 
Cold, bitter weather, leaden skies, and 
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icy north winds had prevailed for sever- 
al days ; but on the day of which I am 
about to speak, the atmosphere was a 
trifle milder. “Moderating for snow,” 
said Lulu’s Aunt Kate, coming in from a 
walk with her cheeks aglow, and her 
eyes bright with health and exercise. 
Lulu was glad to hear this. She dearly 
loved to see it snow. The white flakes 
fell so softly and silently, covering all 
the rough stones and gutters and lamp- 
posts with a beautiful white robe, mak- 
ing such fairy-land of the city that it 
was better than looking at a lovely pic- 
ture. Then, too, she often had sleigh- 
rides, which she enjoyed with the keen 
zest that only a child who can not romp 
about like other children can understand 
or feel. 

“T don’t know what the people in 
Rotherly Court will do, if this cold 
wéather continues,” said Aunt Kate. “I 
never saw such suffering. Some of my 
mission-scholars have been absent, and 
I went out this afternoon to see them. 
Mary O’Niel has been kept at home by 
chilblains: she has no shoes, and her 
poor, purple feet! it would. make your 
heart ache to see them. Patty Maguire 
is very sick, and such a home! her fa- 
ther drinks, and was sleeping off a de- 
bauch ona pallet in one corner. Her 
mother, a poor, faded washerwoman, is 
obliged to be out all day, and there isno 
one to leave the baby with but her sick 
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sister. I spoke to one of the neighbors, 
and she promised me to look in on the 
child now and then for a little sum which 
I gave her, but she said, ‘ Ah, miss! it’s 
hard times with us all. No work, no 
food, no fire, and some of us can’t bring 
our minds to begging.’ ”” 

Lulu’s eyes were on her aunt’s face. 

“JT wish I could do something for 
those children. That one without shoes, 
— won't you take her a pair of mine, 
auntie? And, mamma, you know. the 
new dress you meant me to have to 
wear to grandpa’s on New Year’s day. 
I do not need it much; let me have 
whatever it would cost, for the little mis- 
sion-scholars.” 

“My love,” said her mother, “you 
shall decide for yourself, but not to-night. 
Take to-morrow to think of it, and then 
you can tell me what resolution you have 
‘arrived at. In the mean time, you had 
better read your chapter, for it is bed- 
time.” 

Lulu’s “place” was the fourteenth 
chapter of Luke’s Gospel. When she 
came to the twelfth verse, she read it 
aloud : — 


“When thou makest a dinner or a . 


supper, call not thy friends, nor thy 
brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy 
rich neighbors, lest they also bid thee 
again, and a recompense be made thee. 

“ But when thou makest a feast, call 
the poor, the maimed, the lame, and the 
blind: 

“ And thou shalt be blessed ; for they 
can not recompense thee, for thou shalt 
be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the just.” 

“Mamma,” said Lulu, “I would like 
to do that,— give a feast to the poor, 
the maimed, and the blind. Now, when 
I give my Christmas party this year, 
won’t you let me have some little chil- 
dren who never have been to one, who 
don’t have nice things every day, and 
who would enjoy it so much ?” 

“But, Lulu, how about your cousin 
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Agnes, and Harry and Frank Grey, and 
the Agnews? You know they will ex- 
pect to be asked here on Christmas- 
eVien, 

“TI love them all dearly, and should 
like to have them ; but, mamma, if they 
knew about it, they would be willing to 
give up the pleasure, Iam sure. These 
little hungry, naked ones,—I think Christ 
meant that we should try to do some- 
thing for them. Isn’t that what he 
means by giving ‘a cup of cold water’ ?” 

“ Well, Lulu, I consent,” said Mrs. 
Hastings. “ We will have the party as 
usual, and Aunt Kate shall make out the 
list of guests. Only they will have 
‘nothing to wear.’ They will be far 
worse off than was Miss Flora Mc Flim- 
sey, whose distresses made you laugh 
so the other day.” 

““ That’s all the better,” said Lulu. “1 
would like to give them a Christmas 
present, and a new dress apiece will 
make them so happy.” 

Peggy came in now to carry Lulu to 
bed, and with a bright smile she said 
good-night. 

“T believe love is the ruling principle 
of that dear child’s life,” said Aunt Kate. 
“She is one to make ‘sunshine in a 
shady place.’ I fear you won’t keep her 
long, Lucy. She sometimes seems to 
me to be ripening for heaven.” 

“T hope I maybe permitted to have 
her many years,” said Mrs. Hastings, 
“but that must be as my Master sees 
fit. Lulu seems to comprehend the spir- 
it of Miss Waring’s hymn,— / 


‘© ¢ Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatso’er estate, 
T have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and-cultivate, 
And a work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord, on whom I wait.’” 


“We must make her ‘feast’ a happy 
one, at all events. Suppose we have a 
tree, as a surprise,” said Aunt Kate. 
“She has never had one, and it would 
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be a treat to see her delight, while as for 
the other children, it will be to them a 
little bit of Eden.” 

Without Lulu’s knowledge an ever- 
green tree was brought into the house, 
and placed in the parlor. , Here mamma 
and Aunt Kate decorated it with strings 
of shining balls, apples covered with sil- 
ver and gold paper, and wax candles of 
various colors. Then a shoe-store was 
visited, and a pair of strong, stout shoes 
purchased for every child who was com- 
ing, and their names in auntie’s beauti- 
ful, clear hand were fastened to every 
pair. These were hung to the branches. 
The new dresses of which Lulu had 
spoken were there, folded neatly in a 
pile at the foot of the tree, and there 
were also little dolls, and cornucopias 
ready to burst with candy, and great 
balls of popped corn, and oranges as 
big as small cocoanuts. Altogether it 
was a very beautiful Christmas-tree, and 
right at the top was a figure of Kriss 
Krinkle, the patron of the little ones at 
that period of the year. 

The tree was placed exactly in the 
center of the large parlor, under the 


arch, from which was festooned grace- . 


fully an American flag. Most of the 
little children who were coming were of 
Irish or German parentage; but Mrs. 
Hastings said that they were to grow 
up American citizens, and it would be a 
good thing for boys and girls to asso- 
‘ciate our beloved banner with one of the 
happiest evenings of their lives. 

The parlor was left almost dark, and 
Lulu received her little friends, when the 
eventful time came, in the library. There 
were Pattie and Mary and Miky Dono- 
hue, and Jimmie Malone, and Lena Kraus 
and Nicholas and Hans, and _ Biddy 
Doyle, and four or five more. Every one 
of them had washed his or her face till 
it shone, and their mothers had tried to 
mend their old dresses and trousers, but 
they were very poor, and none of them 
looked even comfortable. Lena Kraus 
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was the best in her appearance, for the 
Germans are more thrifty than the Irish, 
and better know how to make a little 
last. 

Lulu sat in her little chair, and said a 
pleasant word tothem all. Then ensued 
a rather awkward pause, for the little 
well-bred, well-taught girl hardly knew 
what to say to the children of the street, 
and they were so taken up with the 
splendors around them that they just 
gazed with open eyes and mouths. Pres- 
ently Mr. Hastings appeared, and 
wheeled Lulu’s chair towards the parlor, 
while Aunt Kate arranged a line of 
march for the others. 

The candles had been lit, and the tree 
was a blaze of light. Lulu looked as if 
a scene of enchantment were before her. 
She clasped her hands, and held her 
breath with pleasure. Her father wheel- 
ed her near the tree, and the little guests” 
walked round and round it, admiring and 
awe-struck, 

When they had seen it sufficiently, 
Lulu’s mother appeared, calling them to 
supper. How they enjoyed that “ feast 
of fat things,” I need not say. Mrs. 
Hastings’s nice biscuits, and cold ham, 
and crisp brown crullers, and canned 
fruit, were fully appreciated by the com- 
pany, and Lulu sat by her mother’s side, 
and poured out cups of tea and tum- 
blers of milk, feeling too happy to speak. 
She, who had never been hungry in her 
life, could not tell how good it seemed 
to these half-famished ones to sit by a 
well-spread table, but she saw how 
pleased they all were, and she began to 
know what the Bible means when it says, 
“It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

After supper they sang the sweet 
hymns they had learned in the Sabbath 
school, and Aunt Kate played some mer- 
ry tunes on the piano, while little Pattie 
standing by wondered whether there 
wasn’t a bird inside, that made so much 
music. Then they played, till the boys, 
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growing familiar with the room, began 
to be somewhat rough and noisy, and 
Mr. Hastings proclaimed “silence,” and 
preparation for the great event of the 
party. Aunt Kate arranged the children 
in a circle, and placed Lulu in the mid- 
dle. She then began removing the 
things from the tree and handing them 
one by one to Lulu, who called out the 
names, and gave each child his or her 
gift. How ever had Aunt Kate found 
out the right size, was a mystery, but 
every pair of shoes was a perfect fit, and 
the little dresses and suits of clothes 
seemed to have been made by magic. 
No happier children in al] the great city 


that Christmas eve than those who went 
from Lulu Hastings’s party. 

The next day the sun shone on a 
lovely white world. Lulu did without 
the new dress, as she had wished, for 
her mother desired her fully to enjoy her 
self-denial ; but she was wrapped up in 
furs and shawls, and went out in the 
morning to the festival of the Sunday 
school belonging to her church, and in 
the afternoon she hada sleig-hride, — 
so swift and smooth, such nice buffalo 
robes around her, and such jingling bells 
upon the horses’ necks, in fact, so alto- 
gether charming a ride, that she remem- 
bered it with pleasure all winter. 
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BY MRS. F. B. SMITH. 


THE old lady sat knitting upon a blue 
yarn stocking, although it was a hot July 
day, for she never forgot in the midsum- 
mer time the pinching season that was 
to come when little “Ben” and Jessie 
would need a warm covering for their 
tender feet. 

The children were playing in the shad- 
ow of an apple-tree just outside the open 
door, and in signt of their grandmother, 
who was left to watch them while mo- 
ther and father had gone to the neigh- 
boring village for a few purchases. 

“Ben” was a mere baby, only two 
and a half years old, and Jessie’s fourth 
birthday had just passed away. 

They could look into the room where 
grandmother was sitting, and feel a sense 
of her loving care and protection while 
they played; and if Ben, little, fat, clum- 
sy fellow, met with a tumble and a bruise, 
he knew where to go fora gentle pat and 
kiss to make all well again. 

The children could see the old clock 
in the corner, and hear it ticking the 
passing time. They noticed the patch 
of sunshine upon the carpet, with the 
white “ Tabby ” lying there asleep, and 
now and then they went to sit in the 


doorway with their aprons full of grass, 
and little bits of blue china, that they 
had picked up for a baby-house. 

They were very neatly dressed, — Jes- 
sie in her simple light print, and her 
stockings white as snow, with soft kid 
shoes. Little Ben still wore his baby 
frock, with bib-apron, and his hair was 
brushed in one great curly roll on the 
top of his head, from the crown to the 
forehead. Jessie’s was tied snugly with 
blue ribbon to keep it from her eyes. 

They were a pretty little couple, and 
many a good farmer as he went by the 
garden-gate stopped for a minute to say 
“ How d’ye do ?” and to throw a red ap- 
ple to the children. Everybody loves 
little people when they are merry and 
cheerful, and play together without quar- 
reling. I do not know of a prettier sight 
than little folks in their sports, if the 
amusement is innocent, and they do not 
get angry and strive together. 

It would be very nice to write stories 
about children that were always good, 
but that isimpossible. There is nobody 
in the world who does not sometimes do 
wrong, and the only comfort is, that if 
we are sorry, and try hard not to com-' 
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mit the sin again, God for Christ’s sake 
will forgive us, and look upon us just as 
if we had never gone astray. 

Jessie and Ben were like all other 
children ; sometimes with bright, sunny 
faces that made one laugh for joy, and 
sometimes clouded over, with big drops 
falling from blue eyes, and naughty 
words coming from the pretty red lips, 
and brows all flushed with the angry 
passions that raged in the little hearts. 

I do not like to say anything about 
such times. I prefer to think of little 
people in the sunlight ; but then I must 
speak truth, you know. 

When mamma kissed her little girl 
and boy “ good-by” to-day as she was 
going on her shopping-errand, she said, 
“You will be good children, and not 
plague grandmamma ; and, Jessie, you 
must take the best of care of your little 
brother. You can play here in the door- 
yard, but you must not open the gate, nor 
come outside of it, remember.” 

The child said, “ Yes, mamma,” and 
when she had watched “Old Gray” 
down the road to the turning by the 
school-house, she and Ben went back to 
the step and the shadow of the apple- 
tree. 

Grandmother got up from her easy- 
chair and brought them each a dough- 
nut from the stone jar in the pantry, and 
sat down again to her stocking, thinking 
of the olden time as the needles flew 
round and round, and the work grew be- 
neath her nimble fingers. 

The morning had been very sultry, 
and as the noontide drew near the old 
lady was so oppressed by the heat that 
she felt heavy and drowsy, and although 
she tried to keep her eyes wide open, 
and her hands at their full speed, her 
lids drooped, and the stocking and the 
hands together fell idly upon her lap. 

Jessie was a busy little body. She 
must have something to do all the time, 
or mischief would be to pay. She had 
set up the blue china upon the stone 
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step in ever so many varied fashions, 
and had made a bed for her dolly out of | 
the fresh green grass, and watched the 
bees as they sipped from the honey cups 
of the flowers, and now she didn’t know 
exactly what to do. She sat still for a 
minute, thinking, and then ran to ask 
grandmamma for another doughnut. 

As she drew near the door she heard 
the gate creak, and saw that it was un- 
latched and swinging upon its hinges. 

As quick as thought, she planned a 
walk outside. She must have known it 
was wicked, for she went first and peep- 
ed in at the cottage door to see if her 
grandmother was observing her. The 
old lady’s head was bowed upon her 
breast, and she was sleeping very sweet- 
ly. Everything favored. The little girl 
did not stop to look twice, but went. 
towards the gate, leading baby Ben by 
the hand. 

“Pitty out here!” said the little fel- 
low, delighted at the change and novelty. 

Jessie made him run as fast as his 
feet could carry him until they were out 
of sight of the house. It was a down- 
hill road, and seemed easy to their fresh 
young strength. 

Half-way to the bottom was a stile by 
the roadside, and beyond, a meadow all 
golden and white with buttercups and 
daises. 

The children were in high glee as 
they went through the stile to pluck the 
beautiful flowers. The grass came al- 
most up to baby Ben’s head, and the 
white and yellow blossoms nodded to 
him such a glad welcome that the little 
fellow laughed and clapped his hands 
for joy. 

For a while all went merrily enough. 
Bees were buzzing around, with their 
strange, lulling music; big butterflies 
with black wings dotted brilliantly, and 
little yellow ones, light and airy, were 
flying about or settling softly upon the 
flowers. 

The children forgot everything but the 
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beauty of the scene before them. Jessie 
did not once think of the dear old grand- 
mother, who would awake from her nap, 
and be in a great fright when she missed 
her darlings. 

The little girl drew Ben on and on, 
chasing the bright insects, until they 
reached a fence that separated them 
from the woods. 

By this time the little feet were grow- 
ing weary, and the hot sun shone too 
fiercely upon the uncovered heads. How 
refreshing the cool shady woods looked! 

Jessie was hesitating whether to 
squeeze through the bars, when a squir- 
rel whisking along just beyond decided 
her, and she was over in’a minute, pull- 
ing little brother after her. 

The squirrel led them a long chase, 
round and round among the trees, until 
they were tired enough. 

Besides, there were vines thick with 
briars, that tore Jessie*s neat frock and 
scratched little Ben’s face ; and the mus- 
quitoes made red itching blotches upon 
his bare neck and arms till he cried for 
the discomfort. 

“Tt isn’t pitty any more. I want to 
go home, Jessie,” pleaded the little fel- 
low, looking the very picture of sorrow. 

Jessie tried to cheer her little brother, 

though her own plight was forlorn 
enough. 
. The pretty blue ribbon that bound her 
hair had been torn from her head as she 
pushed through the thick bushes, and 
the smoothly-parted locks were tossed 
upon her forehead. A rag hung here 
and there from her frock, and one shoe 
was sticking fast in a marshy place that 
was hidden by green grass and mosses 
and ferns. 

She sat down upon a stump that the 

~woodman’s ax had left, and taking tired 
little Ben in her arms, she soothed him 
as well as she could while her own heart 
was so full of trouble. 

She was not too young to know that 
she had done very wrong to leave the 
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safe shelter of home, and to lead with 
her this baby brother. When they had 
come with mamma sometimes in the 
cool of the day for a walk, everything 
had gone right. She had chosen for 
them beaten paths, with no brambly 
overgrowth to tear and prick. She knew 
just where the little tender feet could’ 
tread, and long before they had time to 
be weary, she led them back again to 
the sweet home joys that had always a 
new delight for them after any outside 
pleasure, 

Jessie thought yearningly of the dear 
old cottage as she sat there, torn and 
heated, upon the forest stump, resting 
little Ben. “If only I had minded mo- 
ther, and not gone outside of the gate,” 
said she, “ Benny and I would be cool 
and nice now, under the apple-tree.” 

She pictured to herself the pleasant 
dooryard with the box rows on each side 
of the path, and the flowering shrubs 
along the picket fence. 

There was the house-door, still open, 
with the sun-patch upon the floor, and 
pussy and grandmamma fast. asleep. 
The old clock was ticking so loud that 
she seemed to hear it at this long dis- 
tance. Little Ben’s playthings were 
scattered around. The baby-house of 
blue china was upon the steps, and dolly 
lay comfortably upon her bed of grass. 

The home picture was too enticing. 
Jessie started up to return. 

It is well for us when we have not 
strayed so far that these early memories 
have no power to recall us! Well if, 
amid forbidden pursuits, God so wearies 
us that we are forced to sit down and 
think of innocent pleasures ! And more 
blessed than all, if the dear associations 
of our remembered home impel us to 
arise and go to our Father ! 

It was hard tugging the little brother 
over the way that had seemed so easy in 
coming. The meadow flowers had lost 
their attractions for him. All he wanted 
was to be “home with mother,” who 
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would bathe his hot face, and give him 
cool drink, and lay him to rest on his 
little snowy bed ! 

Oh, this precious mother-love, the 
thought of which never leaves us, even 
when we know that we have offended ! 

God likens his own love unto it ; and 
as little Ben in his grief and trouble re- 
membered only the compassionate heart, 
so we, in our sorrow and adversities, 
think with confidence of the tender mer- 
cy that waits to be gracious to. us, des- 
pite our unworthiness. 

Even Jessie, with the burden of her 
disobedience, added to her dismal little 
figure, was not afraid to go to mother for 
forgiveness. She was penitent indeed, 
not only because she had met with so 
many mishaps, but because of the sad 
face that would say to her, “ My little 
girl whom I trusted has gone astray, and 
led her innocent baby brother also into 
mischief.” 

“1m sure I shall never do it again,” 
said Jessie, as she plodded over the hot 
road, up the hill that had been so easy 
to descend. 

Anybody who had seen the two neat 
‘little creatures going down would never 
have recognized these as the same chil- 
dren. 

Meantime, grandmother had waked 
from her slumber quite refreshed, and as 


she looked up at the clock and saw the 


hands pointing at two, she recollected 
the children’s dinner. “Little dears!” 
said she, her very first thought for their 
comfort. ‘“ How hungry they must be!” 

Then she went to the door to take a 
peep at them, for they were “the light 
of her eyes,” as she often said. 

No little girl and boy outside ! 

Down the road she looked, for the 
open gate toldits story. Only “ Towzer” 
was to be seen, running towards home, 
and behind him rolled the wagon with 
the father and mother of the little chil- 
dren in it. 

“Where are my babies ?” asked mo- 
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ther, almost before the horse stopped at 
the gate. She had her hands full of 
books and toys for the dear little daugh- 
ter and son, whose happiness was her 
chief aim and pleasure. 

Of course it frightened her when they 
could not be found in the house nor about 
the grounds, —they so little, and liable 
to so many ills, without some guardian 
care. She did not forget God, who 
always watches over us, nor the angels, 
who are appointed to keep us from harm ; 
but she knew that mother and father are 
also given especial charge over their lit- 
tle children, and are chiefly responsible 
for the evils that come to them in their 
earliest days. Besides, she remembered 
that it is a divine law that sin must bring 
its own punishment, and that with every 
naughty act comes a sting and a smart. 
She felt that, although her little children 
would be brought safely home to her 
again, they must suffer from the burning 
heat and the toilsome way, and as for 
Jessie there was a sorer penalty than 
any bodily discomfort, for she had di- 
rectly disobeyed her mother’s commands, 
and that brings great sorrow to the soul, 
because disobedience to mother’s laws, 
if they are right laws, is disobedience to 
the commands of God. If we remem- 
ber this it will help us in our duty to our 
parents, I am sure. 

When grandmammatold about her nap, 
and about finding the gate open, mother 
seemed to know in a minute where to 
look. 

“You'd better jump into the wagon, 
father,” said she, “and go down the hill 
to the meadow-side, and maybe you'll 
see them ; they will be tired enough, VIl 
warrant. I’ve a good mind to whip Jes- 
sie, only I don’t quite like whipping; I 
want her to feel more troubled for the 
sorrow she has given me than for any 
pain to herself. As she has never run 
away before, I think I shall have to pass 
it over this time. I don’t believe she 
thought how naughty it was! Only I 
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am so sorry she has begun to do wrong 
things.” 

All this Jessie’s mother said to grand- 
mamma, for father was off in a trice after 
his treasures. 

He saw two miserable-looking little 
children dragging slowly towards him as 
he drove over the brow of the hill,— Jes- 
sie with her one shoe, and a mud- 
dy stocking and torn dress, and 
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Mamma did not whip Jessie, but she 
talked to her very seriously about her 
fault, and made her understand how 
surely sorrow follows sin, especially the 
sin of disobedience. 

The little girl promised to try and be 
worthy her mother’s confidence, if she 
would only trust her again. 


tumbled hair; and dear, little fat 


Ben, with tears and dirt com- 


mingled on his red and swollen 


face. 


Father put his hand over his 


eyes to shield them from the sun 
while he looked to see if these 
were indeed his beloved ones. 
Sure enough! he could tell his 
own despite the strange disguise ; 


and it rejoiced his heart to feel 


that he could take them to a clean- 
sing fountain, and wash them 
white again, and clothe them in 
new garments that were whole 
and pure. 

Oh, how sweet it is to know 
that though we have gone far away 
from our Father’s house, if we 
will turn thither again he is quick 
to come out to meet us, and even 
through our defilements to see 
in us something of his image, and 
that he will cleanse us in the fountain of 
his own blood, and put upon us the robe 
of his own righteousness, so that his eye 
will delight in us once more. 

Jessie sobbed her penitence out upon 
her mother’s breast, and received her 
forgiving kiss, and little Ben cuddled up 
in grandmamma’s lap after his bath, and 
fell asleep with the white pussy hugged 
closely in his arms. 


“Even if I am left alone with little 
brother, and grandmamma wants to sleep 
in her chair, I’ll shut the gate if it flies 
open,” she said, “and I’ll watch Benny 
carefully while grandmamma takes a 
good long nap.” 

To be sure mother trusted her again, 
and I know you will be glad to learn 
that Jessie proved faithful, and led baby 
Ben into no more evil. 
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THE LOST LOCKET. 
A TRUE STORY. 


~ 


BY S. T. E. 


A SMALL white cross stands on a gray 
stone block at the head of a newly-made 
mound. Weather-beaten tombstones, 
moss-grown and bent with age, stand 
like sentinels guarding the young grave. 
Crimson chrysanthemums bow in rever- 
ence over their charge, while myrtle and 
roses spread tendril-fingers above the 
sleeper, as a mother’s hand would shade 
those closed eyes from sunlight or intru- 
sive gazers, 


brass clock rung out the numbers, and 
day after day, with its finished record, 
passed into eternity. 

The little boy visited his favorite 
haunts with many a regtet, but hope 
cheered on his steps, and whispered of 
the sweet return that always came with 
spring. 

The last day home had a cloudless 
sky. Crickets and grasshoppers hummed 
beneath the browning leaves, and dying 
herbage gave a bitter smell. A 
few old crows cawed underneath 
the pines, and sheep and cows 


knelt in the shade to rest. The 


“Not lost, but gone before,” thought 
I when I sat in this quiet spot ; and the 
story of the Lost Locket came to my 
mind, 


Twelve months before, an eager, 
bustling little boy reached his eleventh 
year of life. 

The school was many a mile from his 
secluded home, and when the red leaves 
glimmered in the green, and the swal- 
lows and martins had flown to warmer 
lands, the winter term came round. 
Scholars and teachers left holidays and 
home to meet together where teaching 
and learning filled the hours, as the old 


- boy’s white doves cooed in the 
eaves, then perched upon the win- 
dow-sill, and winked and won- 
dered as they saw the moving 
round inside the slanting roof, 
where Willy’s mother shook and 
laid in folds his comfortable cloth- 
ing. Keepsakes, too, were packed 
away in all the corners of the 
trunk. 

The plash of oars and peals of 
laughter came on the air, and 
then, with a yearning heart, the 
mother sat down and watched her 
boy. Hard at work (but very pleasant 
toil), he was making sail upon a wide, 
unwieldy raft. Six other boys stood on 
the shore, while the raft, tottering right 
and left, and turning round at random, 
seemed giddy upon the water and tipped 
about hap-hazard. Then the merry look- 
ers-on rolled in the grass, laughing, and 
cheering the little captain, as he steered 
and struggled with his craft. At last the 
trip was finished, the harbor made, and 
up the bank the young navigator ran, hur- 
rahing all the way. The boys that were 
looking on from the starting-point, bared: 
up to the knees, dashed into the pond, 
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splashing and shouting every step, and 
waded through to join their leader. 

“ Oh, mother, we have had such fun 
to-day,” said Willy, as the tea was end- 
ed; “let us sit on the piazza, and talk 
about it all.” So on the old settee, 
watching the sunset, mother and Willy 
spent a farewell evening. The old lawn 
seemed aglow, as the warm yellow light 
lay on the grass, and long shadows of 
the slender poplars fell across the ground. 
The distant woods, lit by the sunlight, 
seemed fit temples for nature’s worship, 
and gilded sails steered homeward, as 
the blue haze shaded into evening light. 

Willy and mother talked over-the 
precious holidays now past, and one by 
one the twinkling stars struck through 
the blue, till the rosy clouds turned som- 
ber, and the crescent moon stood clear 
and bright against the sky. Willy’s fa- 
vorite kit, “ Maltesa,” had a frolic with 
the beetles in the grass, and took long 
chases after sagacious katydids in the 
shrubbery ; but tired at length, she curl- 
ed herself on Willy’s knee, purring in 
kitten contentment. 

“ Now, mother, are you sure you’ve 
not forgotten anything?” asked Willy. 

“Yes, Willy; everything is safe and 
neatly packed.” 

“Did you put in my photograph-album, 
mother?” 

“Ves; it’s in the trunk, rolled in a 
handkerchief.” 

“ Are the fish-hooks, lead-pencils, and 
Rollo books and treasure-box, all in, and 
my portfolio, too, and old tin box?” 

“Yes, they are all in, dear; and the 
little Bible papa gave you is packed, with 
all your books.” 

“What did you do with my locket, 
mother, that has your picture in it?” 

“Jt’s in your freasure-box.” 

“ Mother, that was to be left out. 
You know I always wear it when. I am 
away. It seems so nice to see your own 
sweet face whenever I want-to, and 
sometimes, when I feel naughty, your 
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eyes seem to say, ‘/Vo, no, Willy, and 
then I snap it shut again, and don’t do it.” 

“Do the boys laugh at you, Willy, 
when they see you wear your locket?” 

“No, not exactly. Tom Ross did, 
but I don’t care for him, because he 
can’t spell; and besides, he’s a beggar, 
and asks for everything the little boys 
have: and, too, he cries when he’s hurt 
ever so little, and when he calls me a 
mother-baby, I say, ‘Yes; 1 am amoth- 
er-boy, and always mean to be a mother- 
boy, and if you had a mother half as 
good as mine, you’d be proud of her 
too.’ Then he sulks and goes away.” 

“ Perhaps my face may sometimes re- 
mind you, Willy, of the Bible words we 
have so often read together, and recall 
a precious text to guide you through 
hard places.” 

“ But, mother, I always think of good 
when you lock at me out of the locket, 
though it isn’t often in texts. I remem- 
ber how you say good-night, and smooth 
me, so,— and then tuck in the clothes 
and shut the door. And I remember 
the prayers you taught me, and how 
sorry you look when I am bad,” 

“But you must call to mind a holier 
One thanI am, and remember the bitter 
tears he shed for your sins and mine ; 
for only by his dear love can we gain the 
victory.” ; 

“Yes, mother, I do think of Jesus ; 
but Jesus seems to tell me everything 
through you, and so it is your face that 
speaks the good and gives the warn- 
ings.” 

The verses, prayers, and sweet good- 
nights were said, and Willy’s tired eyes 
closed, as he thought of the parting to- 
morrow’s sun would bring. But peace- 
ful repetitions of the last kiss came in 
dreams, softening the dread into quiet 
slumber. 

Willy awoke to reality, and with port- 
manteau in hand took his place upon the 
train. The puffing steam, like wonderful 
wings, spread out and out, and the turn- 
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ing wheels rolled over and over, till the 
school-house came in sight, and Willy’s 
tired feet carried him to the teacher’s 
door. 

What Willy did each day I can not 
tell, but his lessons took the prize, and 
his month’s report told of a strong de- 
termination to excel. Every morning, 
promptly at the hour of nine, Willy, 
in his gray woolen suit, entered the 
school-house door. 

Crimson October slipped away, and 
day by day the out-door life grew paler, 
till the gray light of November touched 
trees and sky. The bright leaves fell on 
the ground silvered with hoar-frost. Not 
so with Willy; for his cheeks wore 
spots like rosy winter apples, and the 
more ambitious he became, the brighter 
the blood glowed in his veins. So you 
have seen fruit, stung by disease, wear 
a blush of ruddy health, and, ripening 
to the core, drop off in premature per- 
fection. 

At last the fever prostrated him, and 
Willy sank. Still his mind dwelt on 
books, — wandering on in the Rule of 
Three, Latin verbs, French phrases, and 
composition, until his brain whirled 
round and round. And when the throb- 
bing pain relaxed, and the fever took.a 
milder form, his eyes would see his 
home. Then he would wander about 
the well-known spots, from pond to barn, 
through meadows, lawn, and orchards, 
But in the midst of some sweet scene 
his tired feet seemed to slip and fall 
from some great hight, — down, down, 
until he would start in a fright. Then 
the fever would recommence and burn, 
and rack and tease him with the thought 
of being dunce among the scholars, 

So on and on, for many a night, till, 
like the bright October, Willy faded. 

The watchful mother, always by his 
side, knew well the messenger, for, when 
the last sign came, the dear old smile of 
love and peace lit all his features. Once 
again in whisper he breathed her name, 
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— “Mother, my own mother,” and the 
soft gray eyes saw fairer ones than even 
mother. 

But the veil fell dark between the 
worlds, and the mother could only see 
her soulless boy as she dropped on his 
silent breast. 

Back to the dear home went Willy, 
followed by heavy hearts. There, clothed 
in the gray woolen suit, the stilled life 
lay among flowers, under the tick of the 
old hall clock, till loving arms of elder 
brothers stooped low, and left him softly 
covered, waiting the call that comes at 
last, when father, mother, Willy, and 
their band complete, shall rise immortal. 

But the little locket ? 

Long searches were made, in the 
treasure-box, through and through the 
drawers, but no trace of it could be 
found. This loss was now almost a 
second grief, for Willy’s locket was a 
sacred thing. 

Teachers, friends, and school-mates 
were all questioned. None could aid in 
finding the treasure, until at last a gen- 
tle little blue-eyed girl came forward with 
her head hung down. 

“T know,” said she. “‘Qne day when 
Willy helped me home, after my fall 
from off the school-house steps, we sat 
down on the grass to rest under the elm 
tree near the village well. Then he took 
the picture out, and, snapping up the lid, 
told me to look and see his ‘puppet- 
show,’ and there I saw his mother. 
Then the boys came by, and Willy shut 
it down, and tucked it underneath his 
coat, and we went home. But I amsure 
it is in that place still.” 

The blue eyes filled with tears, and 
childish grief marked the little thought- 
ful face, for Willy and she loved each 
other, as children love* 

And so it was. 

The strong hand of death had not 
parted Willy and his treasure. In that 
quiet sleep the mother’s image rests up- 
on her boy’s stilled heart. 
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“THE SABBATH AT HOME” closes 
the first year of its existence in circum- 
stances that call for thanksgiving. A 
new periodical, however favorable the 
prospects, is an experiment. It is im- 
possible to predict with certainty what 
the public will do withit. Weare thank- 
ful to God for the reception which the 
Christian public has given to “ The Sab- 
bath at Home.” Its present subscrip- 
tion list is not so large as, in our judg- 
ment, it ought to be, but it is such as to 
give us promise of a large circulation 
the coming year, and a very large circu- 
lation in the not distant future. 

We are thankful to God for the good 
we have been permitted to do through 
these pages during this year, and for the 
prospect of greater usefulness to come. 
It grows more and more clear that such 
a magazine is needed. A broad Christian 
benevolence sees the great, importance 
of occupying the field of illustrated mag- 
azine literature in the name of Christ. 

We are thankful also to those who 
have written for these pages. We thank 
them in behalf of all our readers, and 
in our own behalf. Ithas been a pleasure 
to bring their earnest, winning, and in- 
structive words into communication with 
thousands of families, many of whom 
have been waiting for just such a messen- 
ger of good to both parents and children. 

We thank our friends for their appre- 
ciation of the “Sabbath at Home,” and 


their efforts to bring it to the notice of 
others. In many ways we have heard 
of their satisfaction and approval, and 
of the use they have made of its pages. 
The “Bible Recreations”” we know to 
have been warmly received by the young 
and those who seem to be blessed with 
a lasting youth. One Sabbath-school 
teacher, we happened to hear, has been 
in the habit of taking the magazine into 
her class to interest her pupils with the 
Scripture questions. Another lady, writ- 
ing from Huntsville, Alabama, says, “] 
can not express to you the interest 
awakened among the children of our 
family by your ‘ Bible Recreations.’ My 
magazines are loaned throughout the 
neighborhood.” 

For the coming year we do not pro- 
pose any radical change, but we shall 
aim at constant improvement. Among 
the contributions of special interest and 
value which we can definitely promise 
our readers, are a series of illustrated 
articles on the geography of the Bible 
by Rev. W. L. Gage, and a series, also 
illustrated, on the missionary labors of 
the early Puritans of New England, by 
Rev. Dr. Dexter. 

We bespeak the continued efforts of 
our friends to increase the circulation of 
this magazine. Perhaps some will find 
an inducement to do so in the offers 
made on the second page of the cover. 
If you are not in want of books your- 
selves, you can, by obtaining fifty sub- 
scribers, furnish a valuable library to 
some needy Sabbath school ; and’ we 
have met with some (we are thinking 
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particularly of a certain pastor) who 
procured subscribers because of the 
good to be done by having “ The Sab- 
bath at Home” taken and read, 

We desire also the prayers of our 
friends that this periodical may be adopt- 
ed by the Master, and used in his ser- 
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vice. We are engaged in a great work. 
We need Divine aid. We shall make 
earnest efforts to secure the right con- 
tributors and the right articles ; but we 
are fully aware that “except the Lord 
build” a religious magazine, “they la- 
bor in vain that build it.” 


BIBLE RECREATIONS, 


XLV. 
EXERCISES IN EXACT QUOTATION. 


1. Repeat the verse which speaks of 
the sparrows’ fall. Matt. x. 29. 

2. Paul was persuaded that certain 
things could not separate Christians 


from the love of God. Repeat his lan- 
guage. Rom. viii. 38, 39. 
3. Repeat the verse about Jesus’ ability 
to save men to the uttermost. Heb. vii.25. 
4. Three evangelists speak of salt’s 
losing its taste. Give the words of each. 
Matt. v.13; Mark. ix. 50; Luke xiv. 34. 


These pictures contain a portion of 
the history of a man who was an ardent 
patriot, a faithful governor, a devout wor- 
shiper of God, and an interesting writer. 
Who was he? When did he live? 
What did he do which shows that all we 
have now said of him is true? 


XLVII. 


I am composed of three words. 

My frst is often used in the Bible, 
both literally and figuratively. It teaches 
a sweet lesson of faith and hope to be- 
nighted ones in hours of darkness. 

My ¢hird is the name of a place 
crowned with peculiar. glory. 

My second, insignificant in itself, is 


necessary in order to form my whole, 
which is at once the hope, joy, light, and 
life of the Christian. A.L. A. 
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(4) 2 Chron. xxi. 12-15. (5) Mal. iv. 5, 
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James v. 16-18. 
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